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CHAPTER LI. 


‘AND so you see, Cuthbert, I was a bit 
worried about the matter, and, as usual, when I 
feel worried, I come to you to tell you all about 
it and to get consolation.” 

_ The speaker finished this confession with a 
little laugh. It was an exceedingly pleasant 
laugh—free and frank, and with a sound of health, 
and the enjoyment of life running keenly in its 
every note. 

Cuthbert Denison leaned back in his chair and 
smiled faintly, That is to say, a smile hovered 
over the corners of his clean-shaved lips, though 
his eyes, clear, decisive, and grey, fixed them- 
selves upon the handsome face and form of the 
young man who sat poised carelessly on a corner 
of the big writing-table beside him, with no re- 
flection of this amusement in their depths. 

“ When are you going to be big enough to take 
care of yo , eh, Jocelyn?”.he asked, in a 
“ight jesting fashion, after a moment’s pause. 

“So long as Ihave you to come to, my cousin, 
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for advice and help I don’t think 1 shall trouble 
about growing wise for myself,” Jocelyn Gretton 
replied, instantly. 

Laughing once again that happy, boyish laugh 
that was so pleasant to hear, he turned his 
beautiful grey eyes—eyes of a warmer more 
tender shade than those set in his cousin’s head 
—upon Mr. Denison. They were full of mischief 
and merriment, and the whole expression of 
his face was in unison. 

“Don’t preach this morning, there’s a good 
chap. You know you will never make me like 
you, try as hard as ever you like. You will always 
be wise and intellectual and successful, an honour 
to yourself and your sex, whilst I 4 

He did not finish the sentence, but his abrupt 
breaking off was very significant of the respect he 
had for his own character. 

“ And yet there is barely more than two years 
between us. I am twenty-nine next month, and 
you will be twenty-seven almost immediately.” 

Cuthbert Denison said this quietly, speaking in 
a reflective sort of fashion, leaning back in his 
comfortable writing-chair, and turning a small 
ivory paper-knife over and over in his hards. 

Jocelyn Gretton gave a start, 




















“ Twenty-seven! By Jove it almost frightens 
me. I never seem to remember [ am really no 
longer a boy. That isa little bit your fault, you 
know, Cuthbert. Oh! I am not going to be so 
ungrateful as to blackguard you when you are 
about the only reliable friend I possess. All I 
mean is that if you hadn’t been such a brick to 
me, and looked after me, just as if you had been 
my brother, I suppose I should have had to de- 
velop a little individuality of my own and make 
a better show of life than I have hitherto man- 
aged todo, Perhaps it would have been a good 
thing for me if this had been my fate.” 

Cuthbert Denison frowned slightly, and his 
lips tightened a little. 1t was the first time that 
he had ever heard hiscousin speak in such a grave, 
quiet tone—it was the first time a touch of sad- 
nes3 had crept into the merry voice. He pre- 
ferred Jocelyn in his old guise. He knew, or 
imagined he knew, every turn and phase of the 
happy, careless, thoughtless nature which was so 
characteristic of young Gretton. If Jocelyn were 
about to develop new phases it would be annoy 
ing in more ways than one. 

The idea only troubled Mr. Denison for a mo- 
ment. It vanished es quickly as it had come as 
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Jocelym began rattling on again and his lip curled 
with the old faint smile of contempt with which 
he al ways regaréed the handsome,fortunate young 
man before him, who was linked. to him by the 
ties of blood, but whom he hated with all the 
power and earnestness of which his cold calcu- 
lating heart was capable. 

Yes, Cuthbert Denison hated his cousin 
Jucelym Gretton. He hated him for more than 
one reason ; but they could be all massed, per- 
haps, intoone qualification, the fact; that in every- 
thing, save, perhaps, in brains, Cuthbert was forced 
to recognise himself as Jocelyu’s inferior. 

The bright handsome looks, which would have 
been sufficient to win popularity for Jocelyn had 
he been absolutely different in position to what 
he was, were net only lacking in his own appear- 
ance, but there was in Jocelyn Gretton an air of 
birth, of breeding, which no amount of culture or 
practice could ever bestow, and which also was 
lacking in Cuthbert Denison. 

His mother and Jocelyn’s father had been 
brother and sister ; but whereas Sir Neel Gretton 
had taken to himself as wife a daughter of one 
of the most illugtrieus Italian families, Celia 
Gretton, his only sister, had chosen to cut 


herself adrift from her psople and her proper} 


status by eloping @me day with none other a 
persom than her groom, and of this most ill- 
fated and deplorable marriage Cuthbert ‘had 
been the only child. 

Prom his-earliest boyhood he had grown up 
therefore full of euvy fer the little cousin who 
reigned like @ prince ju the stately and 
beautiful home which had once sheltered his 
foolish mother, and his one domivant thought 
had been even in those early days a snilen resent- 
ment against the cruelty of fate that should have 
set him so Tow end ancther boy so far, so very 
far, above him. 

It was his mother’s ‘fault, perhaps, that this 
envy had ‘been fostered to such an extent in 
Cuthbert’s miud ; but as life progressed the folly 
that kad cost her so dear when she had been 
Celia Gretton, seemed to beenme accentuated. and 
more determined after she had taken the name 
of Denison. 

Themisfortunes that had followed her 
marriage had net taught ber wisdom, Cath- 
bert had grown up to a perpetual accompaniment 
of ae hia mother’s part against 
the hardueas:of her brother and the rest of ‘her 
familyswho refused te reeoguise her, together with 
ceaseless anecdotes and stories of the glory of the 
life she had eut fram her for ever when she had 
become his father’s wife. 

On-the death of his father, which oseurred 
suddenly, Cuthbert had been sent to school. 
Sir Noel relented sufficiently enough as to come 
to his sis‘er’s aid, through the medium of his 
solicitor, and thenceforth, being informed of her 
destitate position, he made her an allowanee, 
and undertook to educate Cuthbert, and fit him 
to earn his living in the world later on. 

This was another cause for keeping alive that 
most ungenerous and unjust flame of hate and 
envy in the boy’s mind. 

Whilst he was sent to a rough middle-class 
school, his cousin, Jocelyn, was living and study- 
ing a3 befitted his station at Eton, having gentle- 
men’s sons for his companions, and lacking for 
—s that could make his schooldays enjoy- 
abl 

_ Later on the two cousins went to Oxford» 

'y dint of grinding work and perseverance in his 
g" rammar school Cuthbert had succeeded in carry- 
ing offa scholarship, and thus enabling him to 
have the benefit of university education at no 
coat, 

It was at Oxford the cousins had first beeome 
nequainted. Jocelyn, up to this time, had known 
very little about his Aunt Celia, and thought 

; his father never spoke on the subject. 

‘Min. Denison was not unjustly supposed to 

ave disgraced her family as well as herself by 
“ most unfortunate marriage, and, in conse- 
quence her name was never mentionad, and what the 
ittle Joc celyn did know about his aunt was gleaned 

1 a casual sort of way irc om one or two old ser- 
ho remained in his father’s house, and 
remembering ‘the e poor lady when she had been 


le 
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their beautiful “ Miss Celia,” never ceased deplor- 
ing the fatal mistake she hadsmade, 

Once the boy had tried to speak to his father 
on the subject, but the result had been that for 
the first. time in his experience Joeclyn eaw. Sir 
Noel harsh, angry and forbidding. It was only 
natural therefore, that he should never make 
another attemp? in this matter, for Joeelyn loved 
his father with a!l the strength and tenderness 
of his heart, and in return the boy desired to do 
nothing put give-him as he 
was with all-the charm and aweetness of his dead 
young mother, and being in every sense a fitting 
scion and representative of an old and honcured 
family, received a love from his father that was 
little less than adoration. 

So soon, however, as Jocelyn had’ advanced so 
far into manhood as to go to Oxford, and there 
to meet his cousin, he broke the spell of this long 
silence with his father. Learving from Cuth- 
bert’s lips the bond of relationship between them 
and fu ore all the story of his cousin’s 
hard beyhood and splendid progress, Jocelyn 
wrote instantly #0 his father telling him all that 
had oceurred aud stating his determination to 
become « frignd te'thisigoung kinsman whem he 
Bad just wet, hom he aitmired so much. 

Sir Noel waefar, vary far, from being pleased 


at tiliis his first instinct was to 
divide bis bs the son"ef the worman who 
had so family, and indeed it would 


have been the-tmtest aud best work any father 


‘gould have done if Sir Noel had carried thie 


original jiutention imto effect, and separated 
Jocelyn from all contaet'with age who was des- 
tizetl to be such a cruel enemy im hie:life. 

On second thoughts, however, an@ touched by 
a quiet, manly letter, which Cuthbert wrote to 
him (cunnisgly knowing the clewerest and ‘beat 


way in which to approach his wocle) Sir Moesl 


relented so far as to allow an agquaintance 


betweea the young men, Fie ae Jocelyn's |. 
to invite 


disappointment,-he absolutely refused te 
Cuthbert to returm and ‘a vacation with 
his son and himself at Yelverton nS the 
splendid eld house which one @ay would pass to 
Jocelyw with Kis father’s title aud other wealth 
mel oe perfectly willing to believe everything 
I om 
geod of this young mav,” Sir Noel ‘had said to 
son when the subject was breached, — I 
freely admit with you that great: eredit is due 
him forthe way in which he has worked ‘himself 
to the fore—but do not ask me to see him, 
Jocelyn, my bey, however creditable he-may be ; 
he is still the son of my father’s groom and the 
memory of John Denison’s dissolute, low bred 
character and my unhappy sister’s miserable 
shawne will always rise before me, aud blut out 
all the good there isin him.” 

Joeelyn forebore to press his father ;he was 
sorry. and disappointed, and this disappointment 
had the effect of making his friendship for Cuth- 
bert develop quickly into a loyal affection. 

He had given a gentle excuse to his cousin at 
that time. 

“T am so sorry, old chap,” he had said, with 
all sincerity. “I should propose to take you 
back with me to Yelverton, byt my father is a 
confirmed invalid now a-days, I grieve to say, 
and we never entertain any visitors.” 

Cuthbert had made some very apt rep’y, and 
the matter had seemed te drop, ‘but the gall that 
lay behind that excuse entered into the heart of 
Celia Denison’s sen, and shaped the envy that 
had lain there so long into definite hate—a hate 
that would never be cured. 

And so time had gone by—both young men 
left the university, Jocelyn to take up his com- 
mission in a crack cavalry regiment, and Cuthbert 
to enter a solicitor’s office and turn his attentian 
to making a uame for himself at the bar—his 
fees for this were supplied voluntaily by Sir 
Nocl-at Jocelyn’s request, and in a couple of 
years or more, to the latter’s great delight, 
Cuthbert Denison was not only a full fledged 
barrister, but had begun to practise into the 
bargain. It was the same story with him all 
through, perseverance, pluck, dogged persistence, 
and fiually suceese, 

“You never fail, you lucky chap!” Jocelyn 
had once said to his cousin, and Cuthbert had 


ef 





smiled that faimt cold amile of his amd had 
agswered slowly. 

“No, I will not-let myseii* fail; “whatever I 
undertake to do, Jocelyn, that I will carry out, 
cost it what it may. 

“ You are a chap in a thousand !”. Jocelyn had 


cried loyally ard enthusiastically, little guessing, 


the sinister intention that lay behind these words. 
His enthusiasm was, indeed, sinéere, he had the 
greatest belief in his cousin. He spoke often to 
his father on this subject. ~ ~ 

‘Cuthbert is born to be great—he will make 
his name famous. I am sure of it!” he said 
once,‘and Sir Noel’s answer had been characteristic 
and bitter. 

“The name of Denison—the nameof a drunken 
disreputable scoundrel ? His father’s distonoured 
name!” 

Jocelyn had been silent for a long moment 
and then he had spoken gent'y, with that soft 
tender look on his face that made him irresistible 
to the eyes of most women. 

“ Are you notva little cruel, sir,” he had said, 
his voiee full of deference, “ Cuthbert is his 
father’s son, more’s-the pity, but Cuthbert him- 
self is mot what his father was—he is a student— 
a gentleman !” 

Sir Noel had looked across ai his boy’s face 
giavely, 


“Gentlemeniare born, Jocelyn, not made, and: 


the son: of such-aman ae J ohn Denison-was could 


never be pe orl 
Tt was in fagtameless to try and bring about 
even a of Kindly feeling between Sir 


pretense 
Noel Gretten‘and his-sister’s son. Jocelyn was 
forced to realize thiieafterawhile, and he did so 
with the ee Cuthbert was toc 
careful 


ever to let. his.eou into the depths 
of ‘his at this fact ; he 
ove bi very: g considered; all 
he insisted upen etd and repay to 
ie onl alt teheepen thathad been spent 
upon his education, and to- very quietly 


that his mother ‘had mo durther need of her 
brother’s.allowames,. - 

n was launched 
Cuthbert had 

ep, till he was 
opens, a man 
legal circles, 

p in the Cty 














seemed to 


8 
ci om lea ow 
ated to 

Cuthbert the coating mad truth af affec- 
* wes greatly owing ‘to Desai c g 


Gretton that Saeeb end. euabeaiiior: 
tations te some of the smartest: houses. town, 
and was welcomet-by the prettiest of arieteeratic 
hostesses, 

In every outward sign Cuthbert was the equal 
of his popular, handsome cousin ; but Sir Noel’s 
theory was right, it was only the veneer of & 
gentleman that was painted upon him; in 
thoughts and desires, and ‘im his veal true self, 
Cuthbert was as far from being a true gentle- 
man as the sun is froxtt the moon. 

The fact of his mother being Sir Noel Gret- 
ton’s sister of course helped him enormously in 
a social sense, for there were very few who re- 
membered the truth of the scandal about Mrs. 
Denison, and his. own.position at the bar would 
have opened the road toa good deal ; neverthe- 
less, without Jocelyn’s help, Cuthbert could 
never have advanced so quickly into the world of 
fashion and society ; and thovgh he was wel- 
comed with every show of warmth he was not 
exactly popular ; and, indeed, in more places than 
one he was, despite his clever face and growing 
reputation, cordially disliked. 

Nothing, however, affected Jacelyn’s affection 
for his:cousin ; deep down in his. heart our hero 
had the profoundest pity for the young man who 
was so near and yet so far from him. 

Although so full of laughter and fun, and 
seemingly so carelesss of everything save pleasure, 
Jocelyn Gretton possessed a nature capable of 
the highest and ‘noblest sentiments. 

Life had made no demand as yet: upom his érue 
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character. . He had. had. no occasion to let the 
world: know the real stuff of which he was made. 

Cuthbent, with. all his shrewdness: and clever- 
ness, had notso much a3 seq at. the. possi- 
bility for great decds that lay hidden beneath his 
cousinis light-hearted and boyish individuality. 

Vhe.one point which Cuthbert did) know well 
was that Joeelpn, despite his careless bearing, 
was as proud:.a man as could be found in the 
wide world—=proud of his race, of his. name, of 
his. parente—intensely. and. sensitive. when 
his honour was concerned, and absolutely incap- 
able of committing any act whereby this honour 
could: he jeopardised. 

Itwas Cuthbert’sdaily: desire to see this. quality 
in Jocelyn made humble. Whenever there came 
the sound of the well-known knock at the door.of 
his chambers Cuthbert Denison’s: heart would 
leap with sudden hope, 

Perhaps it had come this time; the trouble 
and the shame-he desired eo earnestly. should fall 
on the bright youth of this man whom he hated 


with such 9 bitter heart, and would never cease | 


to hate so long as he should live, 

So far, however, though Jocelpn was. not the 
most thoughtful or the wisest of beings, he had 
never done anything that could, by the slightest 
possibility, be considered detrimental to him- 
self on his ‘position, 

In fact, except from a sort of affectionate-desire 
to draw his coysin a3 much as possible into his 
daily life, there never was any need: for Jocelyn 
to have sought Cuthbert Denison’s advice. His 
faults, if fanits they could be called, were gene- 
rally faults against himself, involving nothing 
more than,a tax upon the ample allowance made 
to him by his father, and requiring no serious 
conside;atjon of any sort, 

On the present oceasion the matter was one 
that had‘ caused Jocelyn some considerable pain, 
dealing, a8 it had.to.do with the-dishqnour of a 
beg liga a fellow officer in his regiment, who 
had ane,of his close friends, and who. had 
repaid:that friendship by an act of, definite dis- 
honesty, ‘ 

The whole affair bad’been settled and dismissed 
by Jagelgn before he brought the story to his 
cousin, Cuthbert hadi very little,to offer in. the 
way of consolation, 

“T begin to think you are quite right, Jocelyn,” 
he said; ing, along silence that bad followed 
on young Gretton’s thoughtful speech,abeut him- 
self, “undoubtedly yau are. incapable of looking 
after yourself and your own interest, I am.very, 
sorry you have been bothered about the matter ; 
but at the some time you must. forgive me by 
the way, for speaking so clearly, I think you have 
behaved like.a fool.in letting the business drop as 
you. have done, This. man, Cathcate, committed 
deliberate forgery. He has robbed, you. of six 
hundred pounds. You are rich, Lknow,” Cuth- 
bert. put,down the small -kuife he had 
been twisting about in, his, hands, and drew his 


chair a, little nearer the: table ;, “ but if you allow. 


such affains.as this to,pass.in this Quixotic fashion 
why-———” and Cuthbert finished -his sentence 
with.a.shrug of his shoulders. 

Jocelyn swung: his leg.to and:fro, for a moment, 
in silenge.;, his bright, handsomeface:wore a. very 
grave expression. 

“Youumean. that you think I ought to have 
prosecuted. Cathcate.for the forgery?” he said, 
when he: spoke. 

Cuthbert answered without hesitation. 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Ob.!” and. Jocelyn spoke now with an, accent 
of quick repygnance in his voice, “That would 
have been impossible !” 

“TL. donib see,it.” 

“ What !' Have made: the whole thing public— 
have ruined:the poorchap. I can’t have the same 
feelings for/him again, of course, that Ihave had ; 
but, Cuthbert, it would have been horrible. 
Just think of his family—of his father. He 
would have had to leave the regiment.” 

Cuthbert Denison had turned very: pale. 

“The remembrance of a family honour has 
not much significanee to me, youknow, Jocelyn,” 
he said, with a bittzrness he could. not: repress 
forcing its way into his voices “and I havea 
very strong opinion that no amount of social 





consideration should pardon so base an act as 
theft and forgery.” 

Jocelyn, slipped: from his sitting position on the 
table to his feet. 

Well, let ua forget it. The whole thing is 
over and done. No one knows anything about it 
save Cathcate and: you and myself, and you would 
mever have heard. of it had you not been 
what you are, the best and truest man in the 


Jocelyn laid his hand: affectionately on his 
cqusin’s shoulder, and Cuthbert winced beneath 
the touch, ; 

By some curious distorted reason he never 
hated Jocelya more than when tke latter was 
speaking. out the warn) appreciation that filled 
his heart so sincerely. 

* Certainly, we will say no more; and you 
know you can rely on me, Jocelyn ; and, look 
here, I daresay this has made a hole in your 
banking account. . Ifyou run short I hope you 
— let me know. Tam not very wealthy, but 
still——” 

Jocelyn grasped his cousin’s hand, 

“ But still you would:give meevery penny you 
possess, don’t I know it. Outhbert, old chap, 
you are a real brick. Kdon’t know avy man as 
good as you or as cleyer. I am proud and 
honoured to remember you belong to me, and 
now I must he off. What.are you doing to-night ? 
Come and dine with me at the Naval and Mili- 
tary, there are several balls on later we-cau go 
to together. Don’t say nop, there’s a good fellow, 
because if you can’t. come to-night I shall not see 
you for a few days, 1 must run down to 
Yelverton to-morrow, my father is not well and 
wants me.” 

* Cuthbert had risea. and. was making some 
reply, when a knock came to the ddor, and a 
clerk entexed bearing a.card. 

A faint expression of surprise, flitted over Mr. 
Denison’s smooth face. 

“ Ask Lady Hilliard to come in here,” he said, 
and then turning to Jocelyn he hurriedly accepted 
the invitation fur that evening. “Dinner at 
eight, Isuppose,” he said: With that snobbishness 
so much a, part, of himeelf, Cuthbert did not 
hurry, his cousin away immediately. He was 
always glad that any, client should see him on 
such. terms of intimacy, with the well-known 
Jocelyn Gnettop, and ‘so he kept up a. running 
conyersation while hig- cousin, brushed his hat 
with. his arm and prepared to. depart. 

“A new client,” Jocelyn. said, laughingly, 
“one of your usual dowagers, I suppose;if I don’t 
look after you, Cuthbert, I shall have you 
snapped up under my. nase!” | 

It was.always a.jake with him that Cuthbert 
was beloved: by his cumeraus: lady clionts, and, 
indeed, in a measune he wasiright, for Cuthbert’s 
cleverness had, won him, many, a. difficult case 
and: great,gratitude in. consequence, 

Cuthbert only, smiled: at, his. cousin’s non- 


| Sense, 


“Tt was good of you, te.come.and pay me a 
visit, Jocelyn,” he was sazipg, in his clear and 
not unmusical voice and t there was the 
rustle of a woman's: dress: at the door and the 


\clerk entered, followed by.a. tall, slender figure, 


dressed in a gown of; long, clinging black with 
bands of white at the;:.wriats and the neck, 
denoting the. widow's, garh..and\a small widow's 
bannet and veil, framing.aface that belonged to 
one who.could scareely..baxe, completed her girl- 
heed, and which in ,delicagy, of colouring and 
feature, and in sweetness.ef expression appealed 
instantly to the two, young men as being the 
most beautiful they evar yet beheld. 

Bending her head with unconscious grace and 
flushing slightly, Margaret, Hilliand adyanced into 
the room. 

“Mr. Denisen ?” she said questioningly, in an 
exceedingly pretty voice. She glanced hurriedly 





from one to the other of the two faces before | 


her. She was :not left long:in doubt, With a haste 
that was not usual ia his: manner, Cuthbert 


| 


se walked to the door, Cuthbert accompanying 
im. 

As Margaret Hilliard put herself inte the 
chair witha faint smile, and let her eyes wander 
in desultory fashion towards the young men who 
were clasping hands once again, how little she 
could have imagined that she wes in the presence 
of the two beings who were: to. have the greatest, 
the sweetest and the saddest association wich her 
and with her future life! 


CHAPTER II. 

JocgLyN Gretron found himself awaiting. his 
cousin’s arrival to dinner that evening witha 
feeling of the strangest impatience and not a 
little excitement. The hours ef the day had 
gone by in a curiously heavy fashion, sinee, the 
moment when he had quitted Cuthbert’s 
chambers, and had made his way. down the 
stairs and into the sunshine outside. Once 
arrived here Jocelyn seemed to be in no haste to 
get back into the West-end, although there-were 
any amount of engagements. he ought to have 
been keeping, He walked slowly throvgh the 
quaint old world quarter which Jaw had claimed 
eatirely for its own and for its students. It was 
peaceful and quiet in this place, the sun, shone 
brilliantly upon the quadrangles and. archways 
and the faint summer breeze stirred the leaves 
of the trees that studded the courts. Jocelyn 
had neyer recognised the beauty and charm. of 
this picturesque neighbourhood so fully. before 
—he had a sort of desire to remain here in, this 
quiet sunny’spot, with the hum.and the roar of 
the city coming to his ears in a distant whisper. 

He was turned suddenly into a new mood, a 
grave, thoughtful mood. He sauntered on 
slowly, and his mind went back in-a. most, deter- 
mined fashion to that lovely girlish. face, set so 
strangely in a widow's bonnet. He found. him- 
self wondering about her, and what she could 
want with Cuthbert. 

A neat coupe with a good horse and perfect 
appointments, the servants wearing mourning 
livery, was waiting at the door for Lady Hilliard, 
It seemed incongruous to associate this grandeur 
and the title with so fair and so young a 
creature, 

“Why, she looks as if she onght to be at 
school, I don’t believe she can be eighteen, 1 
wonder what her story is? Hilliard, Hilliard, 
the name is familiar, perhaps she is the widow of 
a City knight. I will get it out of Cuthbert this 
evening. By Jove, he has found an interesting 
client for once, anyhow,” 

Jocelyn sauntered round about the pre- 
cincts of his cousin’s chambers for quite half-an- 
hour, and at the end of that time he was 
rewarded by seeing the slender black-rebed figure 
emerge out of the doorway and approach the 
brougham, Cuthbert Denison -in cluse attend- 
ance, 

Instinctively Jocelyn drew out of view ; he did 
not want to bechaffed by Cuthbert for his footish- 
ness, though he felt he would have given a great 
deal to have been allowed to gaze once again on 
Lady Hilliard’s beautiful face. 

The brougham rolled swiftly by, however, too 
swiftly to allow him to gratify this wish, and so 
with an impatient smile at himself, Jocelyn mace 
his way to the nearest hansom, and was soon 
fleeting back to Piceadiily and the Park. 

He could not, however, rid his memory of that 
charming face, and he waited eagerly for Cuth- 
bert’s arrival to learn something about the 
lovely young widow who had made such aa 
impression upon him. 

Cuthbert was not very communicative, and if 
Jocelyn had been hyperecritical he might have 
said truly that his cousin seemed out of temper 
and decidedly disagreeable. 

“My dear chap,’ Cuthbert said quietly, in 
answer to Jocelyn’s inquiries, “there is really 
nothing to tell. Lady Hilliard is the widow of 
Sir Robert Hilliard, who died a few months ago. 


pushed.a chair forward, then extended his hand | She is the inheritor of all his wealth, and being 


to his, cousin, 


“Aw revoir,” he said with with kis faint | a lawsuit, she has come to me ty 
smile, Jocelyn repeated: the words; bowing | vices professionally—a very 


threatened by some membors of his family with 
ngage my ser- 
nudinary case I 


slightly to Lady Hilliard, hepicked up his gloves, | assure you.” 
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“ Not exactly ordinary surely with such a client 
aa this one! ” Jocelyn cried hea: tily. 

Cuthbert frowned faintly. 

“My dear Jocelyn,” he said in his coulest way, 
‘we men of the law, you know, are not allowed 
to be so easily impressed. We leave all that 
sort of thing to you soldiers, Our business is 
to fight for justice, not to conquer women’s 
hearte. By-the-way, ought I not to drink your 
health. I eee by the Gazette this evening you 
have got your company at last. I congratulate 
you most sincerely, Captain Gretton.” 

Jocelyn flushed with pleasure. 

“T accept your congratulations, Cuthbert. My 
father will be pleased. I teegraphed the news 
-to him just now.” 

* And you are going to Yelverton te-morrow ?” 

“Yes. I have a week's leave; but I shall not 
stay at Yelverton the whole week.” 

The conversation drifted away on to many 
other subjects, and by and by when the hour 
was late, the two young men drove off to a big 
‘isouse close by, where one of the smartest balls 
of the season was being given. 

The entrance of handsome Jocelyn Gretton 
always caused a little flutter of excitement on 
an occasion like this, and in a very short time he 
was in the thick of the dancing. Cuthbert 
Denison preferred to look on, and Jocelyn caught 
0 glimpse of his cousin’s dark head fixed immov- 
ably in the same place for a long while. Lateror, 
however, he missed it and then he knew Cuthbert 
had gone on to repeat the same programme at 
another dance perhaps, or to find a-more congenial 
atmosphere at some political reunion or in the 
reading room at his club. 

“Your beloved cousin Cuthbert Denison refused 
to dance,” the hostess of the ball eaff to Jocelyn 
when they stood talking together ; “ he is a very 
old young man, I fancy.” 

Jocelyn laughed. 

“* He has a serious purpore in life. He is not 
like me, you know, Duchess!” 

The Duchess of Caledonia nodded her head at 

this. She was a privileged person and she spoke 
her mind. Moreover, she had known and liked 
Jocelyn all his life. 
_“ He is a very clever young man, no doubt,” 
she said now, “but I don’t tHink I care about 
him very much, Jocelyn; he makes me uncom- 
fortable, and I cannot tell why.” 

“Perhaps because he is dark. You hate dark 
people, you know,” Jocelyn answered, laughingly, 
but he was always sorry when a disparaging 
remark was made about his cousin. He put out 
his hand to the Duchess, 

“ You are not going? why, it is quite early. I 
cannot spare you, Jocelyn |" 

“T am going to Yelverton to-morrow, and I 
want to get up in real good time,” Jocelyn 
explained, 

The Duchess instantly relented. 

“ Ah! that is another matter altogether. Give 
my love to your father. I wish he would scrape 
up his courage, and come and stay with us in 
town. He is not old, and it is a sin that such a 
inan should be always buried in the country ; see 
to it Jocelyn, and let me known directly you get 
back to town again? I want to introduce you to 
a dear child in whom I am much interested. 
She has a most romantic story, and unless I am 
very much mistaken, the story is not likely to 
finish quickly, for she is too beautiful for me to 
describe, and the worlf is all before her. Her 
taother was a great pet of mine, and I have known 
Margaret Hilliard ever since she was a baby, 
she—” 

But here the Duchess was claimed by some 
late comers and Jocelyn, eager though he was to 
continue the subject that was so interesting to 
lim, and that had occurred with such a strange 
coincidence on this day that had brought him 
face to face with Lady Hilliard for the first time, 
was forced to go away unsatisfied. 

“Never mind,” he said to himself, as he emer- 
ged into the summer night, “I shall be back in 
« few days and then I shall meet her again. I 
don't know why I should be so keen about doing 
this, but thefact remains that I am. I can’t explain 
things easily to myself, I only know in this case 
it would be one of the greatest pleasures I could 








experience to look upon that lovely young face 
again.” 

Shaking his head at a soliciting hansom, 
Jocelyn lita cigarette and sauntered through 
the deserted streets, A brilliant moon yas 
riding in the heavens ; the air blew sweet and 
fresh after the heat of the ballroom. The walk 
home to his “ diggings” in St. James’ Street was 
distinctly alluring. 

He traversed one of the largest squares, and 
turned into one of the numerous streets in May 
fair, which are designated fashionable, though 
the houses are for the most part narrow, ugly 
and small, 

As he approached a certain corner house that 
reared itself in a haughty manner above its less 
important neighbours, Jocelyn saw a group of 
two or three persons gathered about the railings, 
and by the glow of warm light that gleamed 
from the entrance, he conjectured rightly the 
hall door was wide open, and that this group had 
some connection with the house. 

Feeling a little curious, Jocelyn sauntered to- 
wards the group, and as he drew nearer he 
distinguished three women’s forms, an evident 
butler, aud a policeman. 

The latter was speaking— 

“There’s no doubt about it I’m afraid, Miss ; 
the poor beast’s been poisoned ! ” 

“Oh! but it is cruel, cruel!” a fresh young 
voice answered, and, somehow, Jocelyn seemed as 


| if he had heard this voice before—“ my poor 


Dick, why should anyone have done this? how 
dare they poison my dog! Surely, surely, it is 
not right, policeman, and oh! cannot we do any- 
thing, is he quite, quite dead ?” 

Several voices seemed to answer all at once, 
and then Jocelyn was close upon the group, and 
he saw intoits midst clearly, saw the moon- 
light shining down upon a dog’s stark and stiff 
body, and upon a beautiful young head that was 
bowed over the dead animal. 

He hesitated a moment, and then spoke to the 
butler hurriedly, 

“Can I be of any service—I know something 
about dogs. This may be a fit only, if so——” 

The servant shook his head. 

“I’m afraid it’s no use, sir,” he said in a low 
voice. ‘The poor little thing is dead, died, too, 
in awful pain ; it was because of his howling we 
found there was something wrong. He must 
have eacaped out of the area gate and then have 
picked up the poison in the gutter. There’ve 
been quite a lot of valuable animals killed lately 
hereabouts, I hear.” 

The girl stooping over the dead fox-terrier 
raised her lovely head. There were tears in her 
sweet eyes, and her lips trembled. 

“ Dicky was not valuable, he was not worth any 
money—not any—but I loved him,” she said ; she 
spoke as if to herself, but her voice, her words, 
her looks went instantly to Jocelyn’s heart. He 
loved all animals himself, but it was more than 
this kindly feeling, or this sympathy, that sent 
the blood rushing quickly through his veins now. 

He spoke invo —— 

“There may be stilt hope—a very warm bath 
might do some good,” 

He addressed himself to the butler, but Mar- 
garet Hilliard had caught the words. Her face 
was illumined for an instant. 

“Oh! thank you, thank you!” she said, 
eagerly, “we will carry himin at once.” She 
looked round as she spoke and sent him a grate- 
ful look out of her large velvetty brown eyes. 

Jocelyn responded hurriedly to her recognition. 

“TI might be allowed,” he said, and the next 
moment he was stooping over the dog. 


“Oh! I cannot permit you to do this,” Lady | 


Hilliard exclaimed, but it was too late, Jocelyn 
had picked up the little white stiffened bedy 
and was holding it in his arms. 

The policeman and the butler looked at him 
with a sort of admiration ; it was a task they 
did not envy him, but Margaret Hilliard was 
full of gratitude. She led the way into the hall 
followed by the other two women, one of whom 
was an obvious maid, while the other had, as 
Jocelyn speedily saw, the air of a lady and ap in- 
timate. 

He could not help marvelling even in this 
mor ent, upon the curious fate that should have 





led him into the very house and homeof this girl, 
who four and twenty hours before he had nct 
known was in existence ; but who had haunted 
him so persistently throughout the day just 
ended, 

He occupied himself in being very busines3- 
like. He did everything he could think of to re- 
store life and animation to the limbs of the little 
animal whom he could see had been so dearly 
loved ; but every effort was in vain. 

The dog’s life was ended, and his young mis- 
trees was bereft of a faithful and adoring com- 


panion, 

Margaret Hilliard did not attempt to hide her 
tears as the last gleam of hope died utterly away ; 
but she was very sweet and gentle in her grati- 
tude to this unknown handsome young man, who 
had tried so hard to restore her dog to her once 


again. 

“IT do not feel able to thank you enongh,” she 
said, as Jocelyn at last reluctantly gave up his 
efforts and prepared to go. “ You have been 
more than kind—more than good. I am deeply 
grateful to you, as grateful as if you had indced 
saved my poor Dickey’s life!” 

“T am sorry I have been unsuccessful.” 

Jocelyn could not tear his eyes from her. How 
lovely po was ! Doubly, trebly more lovely now 
seen in her simple black evening gown, with her 
beautiful red-brown hair, unhiddea by bonnet or 
veil, coiled about her head. 

He had met all the most beautiful women that 
the London world had set up as queene, but never 
till now had Jocelyn Gretton met the being who 
possessed the power to alter the whole meaning 
of life to him, who sent his blood coursing through 
his veins, and made his heart beat like a wild 
thing in his breast. 

He stood bare-headed before her, and the light 
shone on her loveliness, and made him suddenly 
silent. 

Margaret Hilliard glanced with pleasure at him. 

“ He is handsome and he is good. I could like 
him,” was the thought that rushed into her 
mind, and, when he made a movement to go she 
suddenly held out her hand towards him, thereby 
causing her friend and companion, Kathleen 
Bartropp, who was standing by, to pinch in her 
lips with something like disapproval at such an 
action. The girl was so unworldy, of course 
this young man looked a gentleman, but who 
could vouchsafe to this was the thought that ran 
in Miss Bartropp’s mind. Lady Hilliard had no 
such doubt apparently. “ Once in let me 
thank you, and gcod night!” she said, with 
gentle grace. 

Jocelyn took her hand. 

“Good night,” he answered, in a low voice. 
Then with a bow to Miss Bartropp, and another 
glance at Lady Hilliard’s lovely face, he turned 
and went out again into the night. 

He found his way homeward as in a dream. 
He could distinguish nothing clearly, He seemed 
to have grown into another being. Within the last 
half-hour the whole world was changed to him, 
his happy, careless imsouciance seemed to have 
gone from him, he was filled with a flood of 
strange emotions such as he had never felt before. 

The beauty of the night faded into nothing 
beside the beauty of those two brown eyes, 
which had looked into his so gratefully. He felt 
that to clasp that small white hand again, to 
listen once more to that fresh young voice, he 
would be ready to sacrifice all that had hitherto 
made the meaning of happiness to him. 

He was not # man given to instantaneous im- 
pression, despite his strong sympathy and this 
dream that had fallen upon him was as new as it 
was delicious, 

He reached his rooms after awhile, and wh-n 
he had climbed the stairs he sat looking out into 
the moonlight in the same unconscious way. 

Handsome, rich, young, courted as he had 
been, Jocelyn Grettun had never known the real 
meaning of love until this moment. Now fresh, 
and strange, and early as it seemed even to him- 
self, he knew the truth—knew that for good or 
ill, for happiness or misery, his manhood’s love 
had gone out to this lovely girl-widow to be her’s 
and her's only so long as life should flow in his 


veins, 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—(continued.) 


“You can board her here at Mrs. Thompson’s,” 
he suggested, “as your salary will be ample to 
pay for her. It is a chance that not one girl out 
of a thousand ever gets. You must realize that 
fact.” 

“Do you think I had better accept it, Mrs. 
Thompson ?” asked Meg, at length, turning to 
the landlady. 

“ Indeed, I shouldn’t hesitate,” was the reply. 
“T'm not a theatrical person myself, although I 
do keep this lodging-house for them, and I don’t 
know much about life behind the foot-lights, only 
as I hear them tell about it ; but if I were in 
your place, it seems to me that I should accept 
it. If you don’t like it, or get something better, 
it’s easy enough to make a change, you know.” 

Meg took this view of the case, tco, and despite 
the grave warning which she had received, she 
signed a contract with the manager of the 
theatrical company. 

“ T hope I shall have a good part in the play,” 
said Meg, anxiously ; “and, believe me, I will do 
my best to make it a success,” 

“Your face alone will insure that,” said Mr. 
Hazel, with a bland emile that might have warned 
the girl. “I will cast you for the lovely young 
heiress in the play. You will wear fine dresses 
= look charming. The part will suit you ex- 
actly.” 

“ But I have no fine clothes,” said Meg, very 
much down-hearted. 

“ Do not let such a little matter as that trouble 
you, I pray,” he said, gallantly. ‘I will advance 
you the required amount ; you can pay me when 
you like.” 

Meg said to herself that she had never met so 
kind a gentleman, and her gratitude was accord- 
ingly very great. 

The next morning she was waited upon by a 
French modiste, who seemed to know just what 
she required, and a few days later, half a dozen 
dresses, so gorgeous that they fairly took Meg’s 
breath away, were sent up to her. 

She tried to explain to Maud, who had settled 4 
down into a strange and unaccountable apathy, 
all about their wonderful good luck; but she 
answered her with only vacant monosyllables. 
And knowing that part of the truth must be told 
sooner or later, Meg was forced to admit to Mrs. 
Thompson that Maud had lost her reason, but 
that she was by no means harmful. 

“That is no secret to me,” responded Mrs. 
Thompson, “Every one in the boarding-house 
thought that from the first day you came here, 
though you tried hard to hide her malady from 
us, And I repeat my offer, that you can leave 
your sister in my charge, and I will do my very 
best for her. Let me tell you why,” she added, 
in a low voice. “I had a daughter of my own 
once who looked very like your sister Maud. She 
lost her reason because of an unhappy love affair, 
and she drooped and died. For her sake my 
heart bleeds with pity for any young girl whose 
reason has been dethroned. Heaven help her!” 

So it was settled that Maud was to remain with 
Mrs. Thompson. 

“ After a few rehearsals you will get to know 
what you have got todo quite well,” said Mr. 
Hazel, as he handed Meg her part tolearn. “ Our 
company has been called together very hurriedly. 
We expected that it would be fully a month 
later ere rehearsals would begin and our members 
be called together. I have the same people who 
were with me last year, all save the young lady 
whose place you take, and they are all well up in 
their parts and don’t need rehearsals, We go out 
on the road in one week more. I shall have to 
coach you in your part.” 

The handsome Mr. Hazel made himself most 
agreeable during those days of rehearsal, and if 
Meg’s heart had uot been entirely frozen by the 
frost of that earlier love for Stephen Maitland, 
which had come to such a bitter ending, she 
might have fancied this handsome, dandified 
manager, 





The company were to open their season at 


—, and at last the day arrived for Mr. Hazel 
and Meg to start. 

There was to be just one rehearsal the 
following forenoon, and the next evening the play 
was to be produced. 

It was a bitter trial for Meg to leave Maud 
alone there ; but the bitterest blow of all was 
that she could not n.ake Maud understand that 
they were to be separated from each other for 
many long weeks. 

It was snowing hard when the train steamed 
into——. Mr. Hazel, who had gone up by an 
earlier train, met her at the station. 

“We will go right to the theatre,” he said ; 
“the remainder of the company are there ; they 
are all waiting for us,” 

Meg felt a little disappointed at not getting a 
cup of good hot tea; but she was too timid to 
mention it.” 

The rear entrance to the theatre was gained by 
threading their way through a narrow alley, up a 
dark, steep stair-way, over a pile of lumber and 
boxes which the property-man had placed there 
purposely, “so that some one would stumble and 
break their neck,” as the manager declared, 
grumblingly, past great stacks of scenery, which 
Mr. Hazel explained to her were called “ wings” as 
he took her past them, and at last they emerged 
on the stage from the rear. 

A dozen or more faces were eagerly turned 
toward them. 

Four very much overdressed young women, 

sitting in a group and laughing rather hilariously, 
and half a dozen long-ulstered, curly-moustached 
blasé-appearing gentlemen, stared boldly at the 
timid, shrinking young girl whom Mr. Hazel led 
forward. 
* “Our new leading lady, Miss Meg Ralston,” he 
announced, briefly ; adding quick!y ‘after this 
general introduction : “ Clear the stage everyone 
who is not discovered in the first act.”’ 

The way these ladies and gentlemen fairly flew 
into the wings astonished Meg. They acted more 
like frightened children, afraid of a school-master, 
than like ladies and gentlemen who were great 
heroes and heroines of the drama. Meg stood 
quite still, not a little bewildered. 

“ Come out into the wings,” whispered one of 
the girls, motioning to Meg. “The stage- 
mavager will take the whule top of your head 
off if he turns round and figds ‘you standing 
there.” ; 

Meg walked out slowly to where the girl stood, 
but not so slowly but that she heard another girl 
whisper to the one who had spoken to her,— 

“Never you mind about the stage-manager 
taking the top of her head off; he’s taken in at 
a glance that she’s a favourite of Mr. Hazel, and 
he wouldn’t dare say a word to her—see ?” 

“ Excuse me ; but were you ever on before?” 
asked one of the girls, eyeing Meg curiously. 

‘** No,” she answered ; “ but I do hope I shall 
get on. Iam very anxious to learn.” 

At this there was a great deal of suppressed 
tittering, which rather nettled Meg. 

“ You must have wonderful pes in your- 
self to attempt to play your part to-night, with 
only this one rehearsal. ‘ Aren’t you afraid you 
will get stage-frightened ?” 

“T used to take part in all the entertainments 
that we used to give at home in the little village 
Icame from. Once I had a very long part, and 
I always had an excellent memory.” 

“Let me give you a little word of advice,” 
said the girl, who introduced herself as Irene 
Towers, linking her arm in Meg's and drawing 
her into one of the dark recesses of the wings, 
where they were quite alone together. “Did 
you see the girl in the sealskin-coat who sat at 
my right as you came up?” 

Meg nodded. 

“Hush!” returned her companion. “I want 
to tell you about her.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Mec looked out on to the stage at the very 
pretty girl at whom her companion was nodding. 

“That is the one vou mean ?” she said. 

“ Yes ; that’s Dorothy Douglas,” returned her 





companion ; “and I repeat that I want to warn 
you about her. I don’t suppose you know any- 
thing about her?” 

And before Meg had time to make any reply 
to this, the girl continued,— 

“Dorothy was Mr. Hazel’s sweetheart last 
season. We all thought he was engaged to her 
at one time, but he soon tired of her. She is as 
fond of him as ever, though, and she'll make it 
hot for you if you don’t look out.” 

“I’m sure I don’t want Mr. Hazel,” returned 
Meg, with dignity. 

“You say it well,” laughed Irene; “but, my 
dear girl, do not attempt to hoodwink us ‘the- 
ats.’ ” 

Meg looked puzzled. 

“ What's a ‘the-at’?” she asked wonderingly. 

“Why, cheatrical people,” laughed Irene. “I 
call them ‘the-ats,’ emphasizing the last 
syllable. Now you see the girl in the long 
grey cloak, going on with her part out there f 
Well, that’s Millie Holyer. Her husband is the 
handsome, dashing young fellow over yonder; 
who, by the way, is to be your lover in the play, 
and is to make desperate love to you. She’s as 
jealous as green-gages of him, and while he is 
making love to you, on the stage, she'll be 
watching you from some entrance, as a cat would 
& mouse, and woe be to you if you make your 
part too real! The other lady over there is 
keeping company with that good-looking fellow 
she is talking to ; so keep your eyes off him. 

“The fellow in the long ulster and silk hat I 
claim as my especial property. Don’t look so 
dumbfounded, goosie ; I mean he’s my admirer. 
We always manage to get into the same company, 
and it would be war to the knife with any girl 
who attempted to flirt with him.” 

“You need not be afraid of my ever attempt- 
ing to flirt with him,” said Meg, gravely. 

“ Well, it doesn’t come amiss to learn a thing 
or two in season,” returned Irene, with a nod. 
* All theatrical companies pair off like that.” 

Those words struck Meg with singular force. 
Those were the very words the woman had told 
her that memorable day at Mrs. Thompson's 
lodging-house, when the landlady was advising 
her to try and get on the stage. 

“The other two young gents who passed by 
the wing a moment ago, and were watching you 
so intently, are married. Now, let me repeat the 
lesson again, so as to impress it upon your mind : 
Dorothy Douglas is Mr. Hazel’s ex-sweetheart ; 
Mrs. Millie Holyer is married ; that gay, jolly 
girl is Violet Lindsay, the soubrette of the com- 
pany ; she’d cut out anyone of us if she could ; 
but she’s so merry a sprite we don’t mind her, 
e=pecially as none of the fellows take to her 
particularly.” 

To Meg that rehearsal seemed like a bewilder- 
ing dream. The ladies of the company looked at 
her coldly, but the gentlemen were wonderfully 
pleasant to her. They talked to her as freely as 
though they had known her for years, instead of 
only a hour. This embarrassed Meg greatly ; 
she hardly knew how to take this unaccustomed 
familiarity. 

After rehearsal was over, Mr. Hazel took her 
back to her hotel, frowning darkly at Dorothy 
Douglas, who made a bold attempt to walk with 
them. — 

“Be ready at seven o’clock sharp,” he said, as 
he left her at the door. 

Left to herself when dinner was over, Meg sat 
quietly down in her lonely little room to think. 

She wondered how such people as she had met 
that day could play the different parts in the 
beautiful story whose every incident Mr. Hazel 
had explained to her. 

“ Certainly it isn’t very romantic,” she thought, 

“to have the hero lover of the play a marri 
man.” 
Night came at last, and feeling more frightened 
than she had ever felt in her life before, Meg 
emerged from her dressing-room. Irene Towers 
accompanied her to the wing to see that she went 
on all right when her cue was given. 

‘There's a big house out in front,” whispered 
Irene. “ Ah! there's your cue now.” 

Out in the centre of the stage stood a young 
man, exclaiming eagerly, as he looked ia their 
direction,— 
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“ Ah, here comes the little society belle now !” 

“Go on; walk right out on the stage,” whis- 
pered Irene, giving Meg a push. 

Meg never knew how she got out there. 

The glare of tle foot-lights blinded her. The 
words her companion uttered fell upon dazed 
ears. She tried to speak the words that she had 
learned so perfeetly, but they seemed to die away 
in her threat ; no sound éonkt she utter. A great 
numbness was clutching at her heart-strings, and 
she could move neither hand nor foot. 

“Aha! our little beauty is stage-frightened,” 
she heard Dorothy Douglas whisper from one of 
the wings of the stage, in a loud, triumphant 
voice. “Iam glad of it. That's what Mr. Hazel 
gets by bringing in a novice, Ha! ha! ha!” 

Those words stung Meg into action, and quick 
as a flash the truant lines recurred to her, and to 
the great chagrin of ler rival in the wings, she 
went on with her part unfalteringly to the very 
end, 

Her beauty, and her fresh, sweet simplicity and 
naturalness quite took the audience by storm, and 
the curtain was rung down at length amid the 
wildest storm of applause that that theatre had 
ever known. 

The mavager was delighted with Meg’s success. 
The ladies of the company were furious, and they 
gathered together in one of the entrances and 
watched her. 

“ Stage life is coming to a pretty pass,” cried 
one, furiously, “ when women who have been be- 
fore the foot-lights for: ten years—ay, given the 
best.years. of their lives to the stage— have to stand 
aside for a novice like that! ” 

“ My husband plays altogether too ardent a lover 
to her !"" cried Millie Holyer, jealously. “I won’t 
stand it! Either she leaves this company at the 
end of a fortnight, or my husband’and I do; 
that’s all there is about it!” 

This appeared to be the sentiment of every 
woman in the company, and they did not attempt 
to conceal their dislike as she passed them by 
during the evening. 

Just before the curtain went down, Mr. Hazel 
received a telegram whichicalled him to ——, 
He had barely time to catch the train, and in his 
hurry he quite’forgot to leave instractions to have 
somé one see Meg to the hotel. 

As Meg,emerged from her dressing-room she 
looked eagerly around for Mr. Hazel. 

He was nowhere about. 

“T thought you'd never come out of your dress- 
ing-room, ma’am,” said the man who was waiting 
to turn the lights out. “ Everyone’s gone—you’re 
the last one.” 

“Has—has Mr. Hazel. gone?” echoed Meg, in 
great trepidation. 

“Every one’s gone, I said,” was the saucy 
reply. 

land the man turned the light out in her face, 
and she was obliged to grope her way as best she 
could along the dark eutry. 

After floundering about the building for almost 
ten minutes, until the great tears were rolling 
down her cheeks with fright, she at length called 
loudly to some one to come to her assistance, 

The same man who had turned out the gas on 
her now came grumblingly to her rescue. At 
length she found herself out on. the street. 

Before she had time to turn and ask the man 
the way to.the hotel, he had slammed the door 
to in her face and turned the key in the lock with 
a loud, resounding click, and Meg found herself 
standing ankle-deep in the snow-drift, with the 
wind whirling about her and dashing the blinding 
snow in her face. ' 

Great tears welled up to her eyes. Had every 
one in the company forgotten that she was there 
and alone ? 

How would she ever find her way to the hotel 
at that hour of the night ? 

There was no one about of whom she could 
inquire the way. 

She was completely turned around. 

SutMenly trem out the dark shadows of an 
atjacent dvor-wag sprang a man in a long ulster 
overcoat. 

“Don’t be frightened, Miss Ralston,” he ex- 
claimed, “I have been waiting for you almost 
an hour to sée you home. ’ 

Meg started back in dismay. At that instant 





he balf turned, and the flickering light from the 
gas-lamp fell full upon his face, and she recog- 
nised him as one of the members of the company 
—Gus Trevor, whom Irene Totrers had said was 
her adimirer. 

Even had this not been the case, Meg could 
never have admired so bold-locking a fellow. 

“Excuse me, but I am very sorry that you 
waited for me, Mr. Trevor,” said Meg, coldly. “I 
can find my way back to the hotel alone.” 

“Phew! What an independent little piece we 
are, to be sure!” he cried, rather staggered at 
her refusal, “ You’re not expecting any one else, 
are you?” he inquired, looking hastily around, 

“No,” said Meg, simply. 

“Come on, then, with me,” he said, seizing her 
arm and fairly dragging her along, 

Dizcretion seemed the better part of valour to 
Meg. She thought it would not be wise to offend 
the young man ; and, to tell the truth, she was 
rather glad to have some one to pilot her along 
through the terrible snow-drifts. 

“Let me tell you something,” said Trevor, 
without waiting for her anewer. “I. have taken 
quite a liking to you, Meg Ralston—this is be- 


tween you end me—and I hope very much tbat | 


the feeling will be reciprocated, little girl. IH 
be only too glad to escort you. to and from the 
theatre evety night, if you like. Don’t let any 
of the girls of this company talk ‘you into the 
belief that they have any claim on me.” 





CHAPTER XXXI. - 


“You must not think it strange that I. took an 
interest in you, little Meg, from the-first moment 
T saw you,” said Gus Trevor, pressing the girls 
hand softly, as they pushed om bravely through 
the terrible snow-drifte, “There was something 
about you very different from the rest ofthe girls 
whom I have met. 

“T trust you will not talk so to me, Mr. Trevor,” 
said Meg; distressedly. “I assure you I do not 
wish to hear you.” 

“But Imust,” he insisted. “TI must tell you 
ell that isin my heart. Surely you cannot blame 
a fellow so very much for being unfortunate 
enough to fall desperately im love with you ?” 

He had spoken the words eagerly, and it never 
occurred to him *that they had been uttered so 
— that any one passing might have heard 
hem. 

Suddenly from out the shadow of an arched 
doorway sprang a woman, who planted herself 
directly in the snowy path before them. 

“Stop!” she cried. “Don’t dare advance a 
step further!” and quick asa flash she drew a 
heavy riding-whip from the folds of her cloak. 

Ere the young man could utter the cry that 
rose to his lips, once, twice, thrice it had cut 
through the snow: laden air, and had fallen with 
terrible force upon Trevor's defencelezs head. 

Smarting with pain, he dropped’ Meg’s arm and 
sprang forward, and attempted to wrest the whip 
from the infuriated young woman’s hands, 

She seemed possessed of the strength and agility 
of a panther. 

“Take that! and that ! and that!” she cried, 
again and yet again; and with each word the 
blows rained own faster and faster upon his face 
and hands. 

There was but one way to escape, and that was 
in ignominious flight. 

He was a coward at heart, and without giving 
one thought that he was leaving bis helpless com- 
panion at the mercy of an infuriated woman, 
Trevor turned and fied down the street. 

“$So,” cried Irene Towers, fairly quivering 
with intense excitement as she turned to Meg, 
“ this is all the heed you paid to my warning, is 
it? If I gave you your just deserts, I would thrash 
you within an inch of your life for attempting to 
take my lover away from me! Many another 
woman, in my place, would do this, four I have 
you here alone and at my mercy. But I do not 
believe in punishing the woman ; it is the man 
who shall meet with my bitter. vengeafice. If I 
let him go free he would try it, again. Now, 
listen to what I have to eay, girl, and take warn- 
ing: You must leave this company at once. If 





you do not do so, I will not answer-for myself 
Do nut make it an excuse that you have no 
money. Here!” and with the word she flung a 
postal order in her face. “The station is to 
your right. Go there, and take the first train 
to the city whence you came. Go, I say, while 
yet I can keep my wrath in check, and before 
you learn the full meaning of the words, ‘Hell 
hath no fury like a woman scorned !’” 

Meg stood there for a moment like one 
stupefied. She tried to explain how it had 
happened, but her compavion would not listen. — 

“Though you should attempt. to explainZuntil 
judgment-day, I would not hear you, You area 
flirt—one of those cunning creatures who go 
about attempting to fascinate other women’s 
lovers, If you attempt to cross me, you will 
the worst of it, You will never succeed on t 
stage if I can prevent it.” 

Yith this parting.shot the girl turned away 
and Meg was left to her own unpleasant reflec- 
tions. 

For a moment it seemed to her, as she stood 
there in the bitter cold, that. Heaven had for- 

otten her. The words of the angry woman who: 
fad just left her still rang in her ears, “You 
must.leave the nares. at_once:!” 

“‘ Heaven knows I should be only too glad to 
do it, if I had some other way of earning my 
living,” muttered Meg, bitterly. “This. one 
day’s experience has been. unsatisfactory. eng 
to me, Ticoux knows. I.do not know w 
way to turn, Every avenue seems closed 
against. me. Poor Maud! she is dependi 
upon my exertions, Ah me! ah me! what 
Ido?” 


It was midnight. She could not. stand there 
much longer. She must go. somewhere, 

As.it was, the policeman who had just. passed 
was looking suspiciously enough at her from the 
corner across the way. Yes, she must move on; 
but where? ah, where ? ‘ 

At that. moment the policeman came strolling 
leisurely back to where she was standing, 

“Tt’s rather late, young woman, for you t> 
be out alone,” he began, earnestly, “and you 
seem to be undecided as to which way you are 
going. Can JI help you or direct you. home ?” 

“T have no home in particular,” returned 
Meg, in: tremulous accents. “J have just left 
my. situation, and now L have no place to go tr.” 

“Have you no friends?” ’ 

“No,” answered the girl, with a sob which 
she vainly endeavoured to keep back, “I am 
all. alone in the world.” 

Tt was the same story which the policeman 
had listened to for many a year while patrolling 
that beat ; but somehow there was something 
about this girl which awoke the deepest sym- 
pathy in his heart, for she seemed so young, so 
innocent, so inexperienced in the world’s hard 
ways. 

Could you tell me of any place where I 
might obtain a situation, sir?” asked Meg, 
eagerly, 

“T was trying to think,” the man_retarned ; 
adding after a moment’s pause ; “ There is one 
place on my beat where they want.a companion, 
Iheard. But, bless me! it would be as much as 
a young woman’s life was worth to put up with 
the crotchety whims of the old lady and her 
exacting old husband. There is a young lady 
now staying in the house with them fora few 
weeks, She's an adopted child, I understand, or 
the old gentleman is her guardian. Just how 
the matter stands I cannot exactly say. The 
young girl wouldn’t be a companion to the old 
folks for any money. She's a gay, butterfly 
sort of creature, and wouldn’t be tied down to 
two old people. If you think you can fill the 
place, and can get good references, it would be a 
good thing for you.” 

“T will try,” said Meg, eagerly ; “and, oh! I 
thank you so much for telling me about it. I 
will go there the first thing in. the morning,” 

“But you can’t walk. the streets until day- 
break,” he declared, dubiously. “ You must find 
shelter somewhere, even if you have to sit in the 
station all night.” 

“Yes, I could do that,” said Meg. “Surely 
they would not refuse me that privilege.” 

More than one homeless, friendless young 
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girl had found shelter there, he well knew, and 
ne had no. hesitancy io,sending her to that place 
of temporary refuge. 

“You will not forget the number ?”’ he said. 

“No,” said Meg, “I have a very good 
memory. I seldom forget a,street or @ number, 
aud always remember a name or a face.” 

“T hope you.may be successful in. getting; the 
place,” said the man, as he parted from her. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you ever. so myeh:!” 
returned Meg, 

I: was,a. weary, wait from midnight until the 
sun rose over the eastern hills the following, 
morning. Meg watched the great clock on the 
opposite wall while. its. hands slowly, made the. 
rounds of the dial, till they. indicated. seven. 

“TIT must wait fully another hour,” she. told 
herself, ‘‘ and then. it will be time enough to go. 
No one ever lies. for a, poaition of apy kind 
before eight in, the morning,” 

Meg had spurned the bill that.had, been thrown 
n ber face\by her sneering rival, and shehad, not 
the price of @,cup of tea.or a roll about.her ; so 
s>> made-her way breakfastless.to the houge to 
wich her new-found friend:of the evening. before 
had directed hen 

A very pompous. fcotman, opened the door, and 
she stated her erand, He conducted her to. a 
:pacious: drawing-room, and, placed: a,seat for her, 

After a long and dreary wait which seemed 
hours to Meg, though io reality, it was not, over 
twenty minutes, she heard the nustle, of. a, 
woman’s, dress. An instant later, a. little, white, 


shrivelled. hand, loaded with jewels, pushed aside. |; 


the satin portiércs, and an. ald, lady; appeared, on, 
the threshold, 

Meg rose hesitatingly from her seat, with, a 
little cuntsey, 

“You,came in, answer to my, advertisement for 
a companion?” the little old lady. began, in. a 
very high, shrill. vaice,” 

“Yes, madame,” returned, Meg. 

“ Where were;yau in service;last,?” 

“T have mevey had a, 
Lefore,” said; Meg, hesitatingly, “ but ifiyou would, 
try me, madame, L would do my very, best to suit; 
you 


“ Speak a. little louder,” said the. old lady, 
sharply, “I am,a,trifle hard of/hearipg. Mind 
just a trifve, and I cannot quite hear you,” 

Meg repeated in a louder tone what. she had 
said, 

“ Your appearance suits me exactly,” returned 
Mrs. Bennett, “ but I could not take a person. inte 
‘oy household wha. is.an entire stranger, and who 
has no references to offer to assure me of her 
respectability,” 

Meg’s eyes filled with tears. = 

“Tam so sorry,” she faltered ; “ but as:I am a 
stranger in this place, there is no one here to 
whom I could apply for a reference.” 

_‘ 1 like your face much indeed,” repeated 
Mrs, Bennett, mone to-heraelf than to the girl ; 
then, turning to her suddenly she asked.; ‘‘ where 
are you from—where's your home ?’ 

“A little village.called St. Mawe’s,” returned 
Meg. “My uncle, Captain Ryder, died a week 
ago, and I was foreed te leave my old home and 
go out into the world and earn, my. own, living,” 
_. Did you say you, lived at. St. Mawe's}” ex 
caimed the old. lady, “and that Captain. Ryder 
of that place wag your uncle?” 

_ Yes, madame,” returned Meg, little dreaming 
Waat Was Coming next, - 


- 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
Tue old lady stared at Meg through her 


spectacles, 

“You need no other »ecommendation. I once 
met Captain Ryder under very. thrilling circym- 
r ances, my child, I was. out in a, rew-boat one 
“ay—some ten years ago—-when a.steamer almicst 
van down our little skiff I would. haye beer 
capsized, and perhaps drowned, had. ib rot. been 
or the bravery.of Captain Ryder, of St. Mawe’s, 
Tmade hima handsome little present, and from 
‘hat day to this I haye never heard from. him, 
Vaptain Rydey. dead, and his. niece, ont in. the 
world looking for a situation! You shall come 


position, of the kind.) 





to:me, ifyou like, reference or no reference, my 
dear.” 


“Oh, madame, you.are so very, very kind!” 
sobbed Meg. 

The little old lady teuched a silver bell close at 
hand, and a tidy, elderly maid appeared. 

“ Hawriet, Lhave engaged this young woman 
as companion,” she said, ‘She came in answer 
to yesterday’s advertisement in the paper. You 
will take: her. ta her reom at once. She.is to 
vecupy the little reom directly: off mine.” 

Harriet:looked: earnestly at:the girl, a strange 
expression flitting over her sallow, care-worn 
face, 


“You will please follow me, miss,” she said, 
respectfully. ‘I will lead the way.” 

The reom, into which she ushered Meg was a 
small, dingy-apartment, with draperies. so sombre 
“that they. seemed almost: black. The curtains 
were closely drawn, and an unmistakable atmos- 
phere of: mustiness pervaded the apartment. 

“Have you been to breakfast, miss?” asked 
Harriet, looking sharply, into-the girl’s pale face, 
and adding before she had time to reply : “ even 
though you have breakfasted, a cup of hot tea 

ill do, you good this cold; crisp morning. My 
lady willbe pleased to have you come down to 
the table. The bell will ring in about ten 
‘minutes. You can easily make your way there. 
| Step down the corridor, and'turn into the passage- 
| way at the right ; the-second: door.” 

H inehaeel her thanks, and murmured that 
| She would: he very -grateful:for.a cup of tea. 

Left to herself, Meg sunk into the nearest 
‘hair, and bowed her face in-her hands. 

How lonely and eheerless this grand, gloomy 
‘old’house was!) There seemed’an uraceountable 
air of«pystery about it. 

While she-was-thinking over-it she heard the 
\sharp tinkle-of the br t-be!l. 

Meg started’ to her feet, It was iudeed a wel- 
come-sound ito her. 

Hastily quitting the room, she made her way 
‘down the corridor. In her confusion, the girl 
made the mistake of turning to the left, instead 
of the. right, as. she bad: been directed. 

“The secend door,” she muttered to herself. 

As che reaehed' it she-pausedighruptly. It was 
slightly. aj Glencing in, hesitatingly, she saw 
that it looked more. like a*young lady’s boudoir 
than an ordinary breakfant-room. 

Before a mirror at the further end of the 
‘apartment sat a young girl in theeunlight. A 
maid was brushing out the wayy. masses of her 
warm-tinted auburn, hair. 

While Meg was: hesitating as.to whether she 
should tap on the door and mpke her presence 
known, or walk on further through the ccrridor, 
a conversation which she conid not help oyerhear- 
ing held -her spell-bound, fairly rocted to the 
spot. 

*T assure you it is quite true, Janet,” the 
lovely young girl was saying in avery fretful, 
angry voice. ‘“ The-old lady: has got a companion 
in the house at last. Butselte slall not stay long 
beneath this reof, depend upon that, Janet. She 
is youpg-and very beautiful,” 

“She will not look young and. beantiful very 
long, after she has danced. attendance upon old 
madame,” 

“T would not care so much if it were not that 
the handsome grandson is, expected to arrive 
every day.” 

“Surely, Miss Evelyn, ygu, with all your 
beauty, do not fear a rival in the little humble 
companion?” 

“ Companions have been known to do a great 
deal of mischief. before now, and, as 1 have said, 
the girl is. remarkakly pretty. I saw her from 
the library-wiadow &% she was. coming up the front 
steps, and then, when old. Mrs. Bennett came down 
to the library, I was safely ensconced behind the 
silken draperies of the bay-windew, and I heard 
all that was said. You may be sure that I waa 
angry enough. She ehall, noth siay here long, if 
I can help it. I will moke-it: so unpleasant for 
her that she will be glad. te ge. I detest the girl 
abeady, on general principles,’ 

Meg cowered back, dazed, and bewildered, 





had just heard. 





4 


almost doubting her own senses as to whet she | very great. 
P . | bottom of that column, she never knew. The 


Surely there must bea something terribly 
wrong. ; 

Why was Heaven so angry with her that it 
should make every woman who crossed her poth 
a bitter and deadly foe to her, even befere she 
had met them or exchanged so much as. one werd 
with them? Why should they hate her so? 

Her cousin, in early childhood, could never en- 
dure the sight of her face. Stephen Maitland’s 
mother had disliked her from the very, fwst 
moment she beheld her. 

With Irene Towers. it was quite the same, and 
also with all the ladies .of the theatrical company, 
And now here was this beautifu) girl, whom. they: 
called Evelyn, who declared that she hatedher 
on general principles. 

-Smarting with bitter pain, Meg turned away 
and hurried swiftly down the corridor in the 
opposite direction. 

She was quickly retracing her steps back to her 
own room, when she met Harriet again in. Lhe 
corridor, 

“T was just coming for you, miss,” she sairl, 
“thinking that you might not be able to find 
your way, after all, there are so.wany twistsand 
turns hereabouts ;” and without further ado she 
quickly retraced her steps, nodding to Meg te 
follow. 

The breakfast-room into which she was ushered, 
was by far the most commodious room in the 
house. 

A great, square apartment with ceilings and 
panellings of solid oak, massive side-boarde, 
which contained the family silver for fully: a cens, 
tury or more, great high-backed chairs with, 
heavy carvings, done up-in leather, aad.a,pelished, 
inlaid floor, with here and. there. a. velyeb rug.en 
tiger’s skin, 

The old lady was seated: at, the table as. Hare 
riet ushered in the young girl. She smiled, aud. 
nodded a welcome, 

Opposite her sata little old. man wiih. lange 
ears, who peered at, her sharp’y from. over a pair 
of double-barrelled gokl-rimmed eye- glasses. 

“This is the young person, whom I have, just 
engaged as. my companion,” said: Mrs. Bennett, 
shrilly, turning toward her-husband, 

“Hm! ” ejaculated. the old gentleman, under 
his breath, but quite loud, enough for Meg to hear 
it. 

“ He dislikes me, t20,” thought the girl, av she 
sunk into a chair and raised her wide, frightened 
eyes to hia, 

“ Whatedid, you say this.young woman's name 
was?” asked the old gentleman, turning again. to 
his wife. 

“ Ralston,” she replied, 

“ Hey?” he exclaimed, holding his right hand, 
trumpet faghion, to\his ear. “ Give me the name 
alittle louder. I did not quite catch it.” 

“ Mies. Ralston-—-Meg Ralston!” shouted his 

wife, in, an ear-splitting voice that made every 
nerve.in, Meg’s body throb.and quiver. 
* “ Ah—h’m-—Miss Ralston,” he repeated ;, add- 
ing, as he. cleared out his threat,— “I am very 
anxjous to haye the papers read while we break- 
fast. I hope you will make it a point to geb 
down early enough to run, through them while 
we are waiting for our orders to. be served.” 

Meg bowed, , 

“You may as. well begin by rexding this morn- 
ing’s reports,” he sid, handing her a paper whieh 
lay folded beside his plate. “You may tarn to 
the stock reports first, Miss Ralston.” 

Meg had not the least idea where. to look for 
them, He seamed to realise her dilemina. 

“ Third,column,on the first page, Misa Ralston,” 
he said, sharply, as though annoyed that she did 
not know where to turn at once, 

She had seareely finished the first paregraphere 
the.old gentleman commanded her to stop. 

* Can you, underatand one word that this young 
woman is reading?” he inquired, turning sharply 
to his wife. 

“No, Miss Ralston must read louder,” che 
said, “I do not quite eatch it.” 

The perspiration stocd out in great balls on 
Meg's pale face. She had raised her voice to 
almost a shout already, and her throat was hegin- 
ning to ache terribly, for the strain upon it was 
How she ever struggled down to, the 
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ippearance of the breakfast tray was a V elcome | sure 

relief to her. | sof 
“You read very nicely,” complimented the old 

veutleman. ‘‘I enjoy listening to you. I shall 


give you the privilege of reading all my papers 
iloud every forenoon.” 

Meg looked helplessly at him. The strain had 
been so great that her throat pained her terribly ; 
but she made no demur. How could she ! 

At that moment the door swung slowly open, | 
and a tall, beautiful girl entered. 

Meg knew her at the first- startled glance. It | 
was the lovely girl whom she had heard talking to | 
her maid about her but a little while before. 

She took the seat at the end of the table with- 
vut so much as deigning to glance at the new- 
comer, 

““My dear, let me present you to Miss Ralston | 

—Miss Ralston, my husband's protégée, Evelyn | 


rised at the array of dresses lying on the 
a, the chair-backs, and every conceivable place. 





“T want these all overhauled at once,” began 
the beauty. “They must be finished by the end 
of the week,” 

Meg looked around at the dresses, surprised at 
the great amount of work which Miss Churchill 
was so confident she could accomplish in so short 
a time. 

Meg was sure that she saw Evelyn's maid 
busily stitching away when she had first entered 
the room, but she rose hastily and went 
into an inner apartment, and a moment later 
returned with her hand done up and her arm in 
a sling. 

Evelyn watched Meg as she bent her lovely 
golden head over the soft cashmeres, and owned 
that, despite her plain, dark-blue dress, with the 
simple bit of lace about the neck and wrists, that 


Churchill,” exclaimed Mrs. Bennett, with a nod | no prettier picture ever was seen, She said to 


from one to the other. 


| hers-lf that it had been a wise stratagem on her 


Meg bowed wistfully, shyly ; Miss Evelyn barely | part to make her maid exchange places with Meg 
lifted her eyebrows in acknowledgment of the | until after the handsome young man should come 


presentation. 

The old gentleman and his wife screamed at | 
each other on the main topics of the day, Miss 
Evelyn looked exceedingly bored, while Meg had | 
great difficulty in swallowing, her throat ached so 
severely, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

EvELtyN CHURCHILL completely ignored the 
lovely young stranger seated at the table opposite 
her ; but Meg had the uncomfortable feeling that 
she was watching her covertly from underneath 
her long, brown, curling lashes. 

The conversation had ceased, when suddenly 
Mr. Bennett announced,— 

“T have just received a letter from my grand- 
son. He will be with us a week from to-day. He 
will remain with us a month at least.” 

At this Mies Evelyn’s colour commenced to | 
come and go, the listlessness died from her face, 
and her hazel eyes sparkled. 

Soon after this announcement she rose from the 
table and quitted the room. 

During the next few days the household waa 
quite upset, so great were the preparations made 
for the coming stranger. 

Most of the forenoons had been spent by Meg 
in reading the daily papers to the old couple in 
the library. One morning Evelyn Churchill came 
to her quite excitedly, just as she was about tu 
begin her duties. 

“Miss Ralston,” she said, arching her eyebrows 
haughtily, “I do not think my guardian has 
thought to mention the subject to you, but for 
the next few weeks you are to pet nom places 
with my maid, Janet ; she has hurt her hand, but 
that will not hinder her from reading the papers 
and attending to Mra. Bennett’s wants. During 
that time, while you are performing the services | 
of maid to me, you will remember that your place 
i3 not in the library, but in my own suite of rooms. 
[ must also mention to you that you will be ex- 
cused from joining us at the table.” 

Meg flushed and then paled. It was not so 
much on account of the menial position to which 

he was assigned, as the manner in which the 
change had been made known to her. 

She grew faint-hearted at once, She felt quite 
sure that she would never be able to please Miss 
Churchill, the girl who had vowed she hated her 
on general principles. 

“You may as well commence your duties at 
nee,” said Evelyn, imperiously, “and make 
the change to my apartments without further 





delay.” 

“T have a letter to write for Mrs. Bennett, to 
her grandson, I believe,” said Meg, in a low 
voice. “Shall I not remain in the library until 
after that is done? Mrs. Bennett told me to 
remind her of it to-day.” 


| 
| 


and go. 

The tasks that Evelyn laid out for Meg were 
cruelly hard. She would say to her each morn- 
ing, as she laid out this or that bit of work,— 

“This must be finished by to-morrow 
morning.” 

As soon as the clock struck niue, Evelyn would 
seek her downy couch. Not for anything in the 
world would she have lost a few hours of beauty- 
sleep before midnight so essential_to young girls’ 
good looks, ’ 

But there must be no beauty-sleep for the 
tired young girl who plied her needle, 

Once Meg stopped long enough to read a pretty 
poem in a magazine that lay on the dressing- 
table. It was one of J. F. Howard's eaddest 
strains. Slowly and thoughtfully Meg read it 
through. It seemed to her that the handsome 
poet must have been thinking of just such a 
lonely life as hers when he penned those sadly 
pathetic lines that found such an answer in her 
own aching, empty heart. 

“‘ The morning breaks, the sad world wakes, 
mA rot Me od a vow; 
at lovely dream is passed aw: 
The mirth is over now. a 
Though all that might have been, was not, 
And all that was, is o'er, 
There's stil] an hour in which we meet 
In fancy, as before. 
‘* Her dear form floats now in the heavens, 
The life-dew on her brow, 
She loved me here, beneath the stars, 
She loves above them now. 
And oh! to sleep my life away, 
And be with her at rest, 
And no more wake upon the carth— 
Ah, then my life were blest ' 
“ The hallowed night, with smile and light, 
Is in a moment gone, 
And in the sky the yellow stars 
Are melting one by one. 
The morning breaks, the sad world wakes, 
We part with never a vow; 
That lovely dream is passed away, 
The is over now.” 


Meg had barely finished the lines ere the 
magazine was snatched rudely from her hand, 
and Evelyn’s angry face confronted her. 

“ How dare you!" she cried. “ What do you 
mean by loitering in this manner, stopping to 
regale yourself with poetry, when you knew that 
I wanted that dress finished at once ?” 

“T did not think that I spent more than a 
minute or two in reading,” answered Meg, barely 
trying to keep back the hot tears that welled up 
to her eyes. “My soul is so filled wich the love 
of all that is beautiful in poetry that I lose myself 
in the rosy imagery of the poet’s imagination.” 

“Bah !” returned Miss Churchill, snapping her 
white fingers ; “I detest such mawkish sentiments! 
Get at my dress at once, and don’t stop a minute 
until it is done!” 

With a smothered sigh Meg took up the gown, 


“ Never min‘! about it,” said Evelyn, flurriedly ; | which she had let fall in her lap, and once again 


“T will attend to it. I always write the letters 
to her grandson for her. I am amazed that she 
should call upon you. You must come with me 
at once to my rooms.” 

Meg put down the paper she was reading and 
followed her. 





her tired little fingers moved swiftly in and out 
among the folds of the pale-blue cashmere. 

Miss Churchill insisted that while she was 
performing the duties of maid to her, Meg must 
take her meals up in her room, declaring that it 
really took too much time for her to go and come 


As she entered Evelyn’s room, she was | to the dining-room to her meals. 


It had been the only break in the monotony of 
her dull life—going down to the table where the 
old lady and gentleman were. But she made no 
demur. 

On the third afternoon of her banishment, 
while sheewas sitting there stitching away, she 
heard the sound of carriage-wheels, followed 
by the servants in the corridor crying out, 
excitedly, — 

“He has come at last! Now the old gentle- 
man and his wife will be in the seventh heaven!” 

It mattered little to Meg. She cared not who 
came or went. She knew that some young man 
was expected ; but she had not taken interest 
enough to listen when the maid who had come in 
to do up their rooms that morning, had broached 
the subject concerning him. 

“Miss Churchill is very much in love with 
him,” commented the girl, in a significant 
whisper, after taking a swift glance over her 
shoulder to make sure they were quite alone. 
“ Well, it’s no wonder, either, for a handsome- 
looking gentleman he is—tall, broad-shouldered, 
and kingly. He will inherit an enormous fortune 
from old Mr. and Mrs, Bennett, for they just 
idolize him. His mother was their only child. 
He always came here once a year, ever since he 
was a little lad, and all the o!d servants love him 
so much that they would lay down their lives for 
Master Stephen.” 

Meg started as though a sulden draught had 
chilled her to the very heart. 

The name Stephen was not an uncommon one ; 
still, it thrilled her through and through when- 
ever she heard it mentioned. 

She shook off the feeling, censuring hereelf 
for her weakness. 

“I should not like to see Master Stephen 
marry such a girl as Evelyn Churchill,” the girl 
went on, “for she has the most fiery temper of 
any young woman the eun ever shone upon. 
She's as sweet as sugar to old Mr. and Mrs. 
Bennett to their face, just so they'll put ina 
good word for her to Master Stephen, and 
behind their back she says 4!l manner of horrible 
things against them ; for that matter, makes 


. fun of them to their face, knowing they’re both 


as deaf as posts. Ifold Mrs, Bennett could but 
hear the way she goes on about her to that 
French maid of her’s, she’d go out, bag and bag- 
gage, in about a hour’s time, I tell you! She 
has made a dead set for Master Stephen, it 
pow remains to be seen whether she will win him 


or not,” 
(To be continued.) 








MY POOR BROTHER-IN-LAW. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER X. 
A SECOND SCARE, 

Ipa Derrick had fallen asleep almost as soon 
as she laid her small head on the pillow, but she 
woke rather early, and lay there wondering over 
the difficulties of her present as well as her 
future. Now that she felt so lonely in her 
married life, her heart naturally turned with 
more affection to her own relations, .Suddenly 
it struck her that it would be very pleasant to 
have Fred Craven down for a few days. He 
would be a sort of protection from dangerous 
thoughts, and dangerous téte.d-tétes, and above all 
things he would help to amuse the girls. Dear 
old Fred ! Why had she never had a brother to 
take care of her, and keep her out of such a 
terrible mistake as that of marrying a man of 
whom she knew so little? 

What was the result of all her aspirations ? 

Instead of being superior to all the girls of her 
acquaintance, she had sunk far below them, for 
she had committed the greatest folly. 

They were happy and independent, free to 
marry whom they would, whilst she was tied for 
life to a puzzling, and eminently perturbing 
enigma. Even in her self-chosen line she had 
proved a failure, for instead of giving her 
husband the devotion of a life-time, she had 
bestowed on his imaginary personality a wealth 
of love, it is true, butshe had taken it back with 
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Derrick, as soon as she discovered what he was 
really like. 

It was no consolation to know that: all the 
sorrow that had come upcn her was the out- 
growth of her own obstinacy. 

Mrs. Craven bad greatly opposed the marriage. 
Fred had tried to coax, laugh, or tease her out 
of it ; and it was amidst a whole array of shaking 
heads that she had gone up to the altar and 
become the wife of her Professor. 

Oh ! if she had not been blinder than any bat 
she might have been so happy now ! 

Why had she snubbed Cis Congreve, just 
because a horrid girl had linked his name with 
Dorothy Maynard’s ? 

Why had she been led away by her own foolish 
craze for notoriety ? 

Why had she not known her own heart better, 
as well as his ? 

The words of that saddest of all songs seemed 
to ring in her ears: 

“(Oh ! how could I tell that I should love thee now, 

If I did not love thee then ?” 


Too late, too late, the knowledge had come to 
her like news of a friend who was dead, and she 
buried ber pale face in the pillow, in a vain 
effort to forget. 

Seven o’clock struck, and the next moment 
she was startled by the sudden entry of an ex- 
traordinary figure, which bore some resemblance 
toa feather bed stuck up on end, but which 
proved to be the Colonel’s wife in a state of 
déshabille. 

“Oh! Mrs. Derrick, whatever shall I do?” she 
exclaimed tearfully, as she held a red plaid shaw! 
over her lightly cisd figure with one hand, whilst 
she violently gesticulated with the other. 

‘My brooch has gone! The villains have 
taken it from under my very head.” 

“Is—is your throat cut?” gasped Ida, with a 
confused recollection of the Colonel’s prophecy. 

“No, L wish it were. I wish I were dead,” 
she rejoined ; placed utterly beyond respect for 
veracity by her present agitation. 

“T could have sworn that no one could take it 
without waking me up.” 

Flopping down on the edge of the four-poster 
and shaking it to its foundations: “ Why, the 
Colonel always wakes me with the slightest 
snore, and I can’t conceive how it is that a man 
could put his hand under my pillow without my 
jumping up! Oh dear what shall I do?” 

“There’s a policeman down stairs, we must 
send him word at once. You must stay here 
whilst he searches your bed-room, he might find 
some traces of the thief.” 

Ida stretched out her hand, and rang her bell. 
Parker the maid came in looking ready to scream, 
but Ida silenced her at once in a repressive 
manner, and giving her a slip of paper on which 
she had scribbled a few lines, sent her down- 
stairs to find the policeman. The man, to his 
own annoyance, had fallen fast asleep instead of 
keeping watch, but he was doubly wide awake 
now, and inclined to put all the blame on “Ind 
and Coope’s beer !” 

Everybody came down in good time to break- 
fast, having heard a garbled edition of the facts 
from maids or men-servants. 

“This is beyond a joke,” said Major Godfrey, 
looking quite solemn. 

“Tt never was within a fractional distance of 
such a thing, you horrid man,” sighed the 
Colonel’s wife. “1 only wish it had happened to 
you instead of to me.” 

“SodoI. That burglar should have had his 
head so soundly punched that he would never 
have burgled again, I’d take my oath. But 
seriously what is to be done ?” 

That was the question that everybody asked, 
but nobody could answer satisfactorily. The 
thief had left no trace behind him in either of 
the rooms which he had visited. It was the 
feneral inclination to suspect one of the 
servants, but, as Paulet suggested, this was 
scarcely fair, as none of the servants would 
have known where the jewels wers kept. 

“In fact,” he added quietly, “ Congreve seems 
to have been the only man who was in the 
secret,” 

Mrs. Westmoreland fixed her eyes on Cecil’s face. 





“ Captain Congreve, it isn’t a practical joke on 
your part?” 

“No, indeed, Mrs. Westmoreland,” he said in- 
dignantly ; ‘a cruel practical joke is to me as bad 
as joking over a death-bed.” 

“‘] quite agree with you,” remarked Ida, as she 
passed him a cup of tea without raising her eyes. 
“T heard of a poor fellow who had worked very 
hard for an exam. He got through, but the news 
had not reached him, so one of his friends thought 
it would be a great joke to send him a telegram, 
‘You're out of it.’ It sent him raving mad, and 
instead of going home rejoicing he had to be 
taken to an asylum.” 

“T should have liked to thrash that brute 
within an inch of his life,” Cecil exclaimed, his 
blue eyes blazing ; “ but, after all, I expect he got 
it pretty heavily.” 

“Yes, his sin found him out, depend upon it, 
quicker than we shall find out our customer. 
Mrs. Derrick, are we all to be examined by a de- 
tective }” inquired the Major. “ Because I should 
like to investigate my own pockets before he 
begins.” 

“T don’t know at all. They will do what they 
think necessary. They said something about 
searching the house and watching the servants” 
—lowering her voice. ‘ Mrs. Purkiss says she is 
sure of the whole lot, except Mr, Derrick’s man, 
my maid, and Mrs. Westmoreland’s, who are 
stranzers to her.” 

“T’m much obliged to her,” said the Colonel's 
wife haughtily, “ but I could answer for Simmou: 
with my life.” 

“ And you would be perfectly safe in doing so,” 
the Major assured her ; “ for the whole regiment 
would refuse to let you pay.” . 

She gave him a tearful smile, and wondered 
bow she would ever be able to break the news to 
the Colonel. 

“ He always said I should lose it.” 

“Yes, but he also said you would have your 
throat cut at the same time. When I tell him 
you are alive and well—the one will counter- 
balance the other.” : 

‘More than counterbalance the other, you 
should have said,” and Congreve emiled. 

“T shall never have another happy moment,” 
Mrs, Westmoreland informed them all with great 
solemvity. ‘“ And what is more, I shall never 
have another night’s rest.” 

“Oh, why not?” asked Ida; “ your room will 
be safer than any of ours.” 

“T shall have Simmons to sleep on my sofa.” 


“That might be like a fly asking a spider to | 


come and take care of him.” 

“No, Major; nothing of the sort ”’—indig- 
nantly. 

“T do hope all you ladies will take care to place 
your jewels where no one can find them,” Con- 
greve remarked philanthropically. 

“Well, I never ; this is coming it strong!” 
ejaculated Paulett under his breath. “TI should 
advise no one to say where they were going to be 
put. It has been mentioned twice, and in both 
c:ses it has been fatal,” he added aloud. 

“That can have nothing to do with it, for we 
only told Captain Congreve,” said Rose quietly. 

“And I did not mention it to a soul,” he said 
emphatically, with anything but an amiable look 
at his brother officer. 

Major Godfrey rode into the town and got the 
tickets for “ Othello,” and, having secured them 
and purchased some cigarettes at his favourite 
shop, betook himself to the club, where he knew 
he was likely to meet the Colonel. 

He found him indulging in an innocent game 
of pool, and immediately imparted the disagree- 
able intelligence, which caused him to lose a life 
at once as, well as to use bad language. 

The Colonel was furious, but he allowed his 
fury to be tempered by the pleasing remembran e 
that he had proved himself a t'ue prophet ; and 
he could not refrain from sending a message to 
his wife, that she must consider her-elf a very 
lucky woman to have saved her throat although 
she lost her brvoch. 

“Tt’s a queer go, upon my word,” he said em- 
phatically. ‘‘ What do you think of it, Godfrey ?” 

“One of the servants. Mrs. Westmoreland 
seems cock sure that it isn’t her own maid.” 

“What! that faithful old Tabby Simmons! 








My dear fellow, she’s the concentrated essence of 
all that’s mort respectable. I could almost sus 
pect myself sooner than her. I wish I could run 
over to the Hall—but I can’t,” he eaid as he 
chalked his cue. ‘“ However, I can trust you to 
keep an eye open. It will turn out to be that 
solemn-faced butler who never looks you in the 
face.” 

“Do you know, I think it’s just the other way 
up. The rogues are so full of impudence tha! 
they would stare a Lord Chancellor out of counte- 
nance ; whilst honest fellows, like myself, have a 
remnant of shyness.” 

“A remnant that.could only be seen under a 
microscope,” . 

And the Colonel laughed as he walked to the 
other end of the table. 

Major Godfrey was surprised to find the robbery 
being already eagerly discussed down-stairs ; but 
as soon as he appeared, there was a certain re- 
serve amongst some of the men as if they did not 
care to talk of it before him. 

“ The Colonel knew nothing about it till I told 
him,” he observed to a Mr. Fulford, who was 
partner in some iron-works in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘“ How the deuce did you get hold of it so 
soon }” 

“Paulett was here. It sounds rather odd, 
doesn’t it?” he asked, with a sharp look into the 
Major's face, 

“Odd—why odd?”—drawing his brows to- 
gether. “According to the Colonel it was odd 
that Mrs, W. kept her brooch all these years.” 
ee few people knew where it was kept ’— 
drily. 

“Tf one knew that was quite enough”—im- 
patiently. “It wasn’t the sort of thing that took 
a score of heads to place, and forty hands to carry 
out.” 

“You must be rather glad you were not that 
one,” 

“ What do you mean ?”—staring—“The one 
who stole it ?” 

“No, no”—nervously—“ the one who knew 
where the things were kept.” 

“Tf you mean to insinuate—— 

“ But I den’t,I assure you ; I don’t’’—hurriedly. 

“Then may I ask what you did mean?”— 
solemnly. 

“T meant nothing —absolutely nothing ’’- 
trying to make his face look as innocent as a 
blank sheet of paper. “ But, look here, Major, 
can’t you give a fellowa tip for the Cambridge. 
shire ?” 

“No, I can’t,” and the Major turned away, 
too utterly perturbed to be drawn into further 
conversation, although the talk would have been 
on “ horsey” matters, which were rather after 
his heart. 

He rode back full of thought, wondering what 
“that brute Paulett” had been after. He was 
certain that he had been making the most detes- 
table insinuations against his favourite “ pal ;” 
but he laughed at the thought that any one ex- 
cept an idiot could by any process short of 
hypnotism, be brought to look upon Congreve as 
a thief—Congreve, the one most perfect gentle- 
man of the regiment—the Bayard of the Red 
Hussars ! 

As he walked into the library at Derrick Hall 
he saw at a glance that something fresh had 
happened, Congreve having just returned from 
his first ride, was standing on the hearth-rug, 
his fac> proud, cold and stern, his head thrown 
back, his eyes grave and defiant. 

His whole attitude reminded the Major of a 
brave beast at bay, who was not in the least 
afraid of his foes, 

He looked from him to Mrs. Derrick, and saw 
that what had affected the one had also affected 
both ; for her small head was also thrown back, 
her large eyes blazing with indignation, her sweet 
lips quivering with unutterable wrath, her small 
hand clenched tight as if in a struggle for self 
control. 

Rose Gilbert’s face was flushed, but she wore an 
air of affected indifference, whilst Mra. Westmore- 
land filled up an armchair with her ample figure, 
and was palpably striving to look unimpressed. 

Captain Paulett, on the other hand, looked as 
solemn as a Daniel come to deliver judgment, 
his thin lips were drawn together in a straight 
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line, his pointed moustaches seemed to bristle 
with active malice, whilst his eyes were fixed 
on a twisted piece of paper, which had been flung 
disdainfully on the table by the mistress of the 
house. 

“Major Godfrey, you’re just in time!” Ida 
said, with subdued eagerness. “A most curious 
thing has happened since you left.” 

“ Any news of the thief ?” he asked, quickly. 

“ Yes, he has written to Captain Paulett.” 

“Great Scott!” 

“You are goiug beyond. the bounds of fair- 
ness, Mrs. Derrick,” interposed Paulett. ‘ Allow 
me toexplain. That bit of paper was lying on 
uy dressing-table, and none of us know whom it 
was written by.” 

“ Evidently the thief,” said Mrs, Westmoreland. 

“Phere isn’t the smallest doubt,” asserted Rose. 

Godirey took up the paper, untwisted it, and 
sew these words written on it ina shaky hand : 

“Look for the diamonds in Congreve’s ciga- 
rette-box.” 

He read it, and then looked straight at Paulett. 

“It is evident to the meanest capacity that 
whoever wrote this scrawl stole the jewels,” he 
said, slowly. “Now does anyone know the hand- 
writing ?” 

“ Before we go into that, I ask you all to come 
into-my room, and see for yourselves,” said Cecil, 
quietly. “ Would you mind, Mrs. Derrick ?” 

“Not im the least,” said Ida, with a bright 
flush on her cheeks. “ But, remember, if we find 
ihe things, a3 of course we shall,” with a defiant 
look at Captain Pauleit, “it won't alter my opinion 
of you by a hair's breadth.” 

“Of course not,” put in Major Gedfrey ; and 
it was echoed by Rose and the Coionel’s wife. 

Congreve opened:the door, and they all trooped 
across the hall, and down the long pissage which 
led to his room. 

Xose’s heart was throbing with excitement, 
Ida's nerves were in the highest state of tension, 
Mrs, Westmoreland was ina flutter, Godfrey sus- 
piciousand angry, Pavlett malicious and triumph- 
ant, whilst Cecil leeked grave and almost 
indifferent. 

Wheo they were all in the room he looked 
down the passage, uncertain if somebody were 
not following them. 

Once again he had thought that he heard 
another set-ef footsteps ; but at the same mo- 
mént a footuvan lighted the gas at the end of 
the passage, andl he could see that it was empty. 

There was an uncertain light coming into the 
reom through the large window ; but not satis- 
fiedwith this ke lighted beth the candles en the 
dressing-table, and then, in uubroken silence, 
lodked round for the box of cigarettes. 

It was on tie chest of drawers, and going up 
to it he opened it, and held up the lest bangle 
without a word. 

“@h, I'm so glad to have it back!” eaid Rose, 
taking it from-hitn and slipping it onto her arm ; 
but there was-no joy im her face, and at the mo- 
ment she wished her much-beloved bangle at the 
bottom of the lake with its burden of suspicion. 

“ There is nothing else,” said Congreve, holding 
out the box. “Iam very sorry, Mrs. Westmore- 
land, but your brooch has not come back.”’ 

“ And when it does come back,” she said, with 
a noble effort at hiding her disappointment, 
““I-hope we shall find it in Captain Paulett’s 
room. It is only fair that he should have his 
turn.” 

“Thank you, that isn’t likely,” he said, shortly. 

“No; wheever has taken it will keep it,” Ida 
said in a low, terse voice, ‘ He has sacrificed one 
to cast a slur on an innocent man.” 

“Yes,” said the Major, cheerfully ; “and he 
has been a fvol for his pains.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
ROSE GILBERT SPEAKS HER MIND. 

Rost Gitpert walked thoughtfully across the 
hall, and, on pretence of lo: king fora book, went 
into the morning room. She felt a decided pre- 
ference for her own company at the moment, 
and & longing to think out the situation by her- 
seli, 

It isa very odd thing but people are always 





inclined t» devote a long period to thought, if 
this thought is sure to be of an unpleasant 
nature. Rose was no exception to this para- 
dexical rule. She sat down on a low chair by 
the fire, leant her elbows on her knees, her chin 
on her hands, and prepared to be as delightfully 
miserable as she could manage to be under the 
circumstances, 

Cis Congreve had been her hero, ever since he 
joined the Red Hussars, For many weeks she 
had half-hopeil that she ‘filled the same high 
place ‘in his imagination ; but, after he had been 
on long leave rather more than a year ago, these 
hopes bad dwindled away till they could searcely 
be said to exist, except in rare moments of 
exultation. 

Still she was an uuseltish girl, and did not at 
once shatter her idol because it refused to be 
placed on her own pedestal. She could see-that 
he was just aa nice as ever, although he evidently 
did not lock upon hér as ‘the nicest girl in the 
world ; and she was just os eager to ‘fight his 
battles, as she ‘would have been if she had also 
been the acknowledged “ queen of his heart.” 

Who put the bangle in the box of cigarettes ? 
Who stole it originally fromthe dreseing-case in 
Which it was kept? What a pleasure it would 
be to find out the true answer to these questions, 
and tell them ‘triumphantly to that odious 
Captain Paulett? As site thought of him he 
came iato the recom to look for The Times, as he 
said, but instead of prosecuting his search, he 
planted himeelf on the hearth rug, and ldoked 
down on the girl’s bent head with morése eyes, 

“Anything the nutter?” he asked, im- 
patiently. 

“Everything,” she said coldiy without raising 
her eyes, ‘ 

“You don't ‘seem overjoyed at getting your 
bangle back,” with a sarcastic inflection, in his 
dry, rasping voice. 

“There are things ra‘her more precious than 
bangles.” 

“What things ?” 

“Scores of them!” impatiently. “A friend's 
good name for ene.” 


“Ah! you think it looks black for Congreve?” . 


quickly. 

“No, I don’t!” with an utter disregard of 
consistency. 

“Then why make such a fuss?” 

“ Because I think you will male it look bleck 
if you can manage it!” raising her eyes 
defiantly. 

His pale face flushed aud paled ‘again. 

“You haven't the smallest excuse for saying 
30,” he said, angrily ; all the more indignant 
because he knew that it was true. 

“Haven't I?” looking him straight in the 
eyes. “Why was that scrawl put into your 
room, and not into mine? I was the person 
concerned. It was my bevg!e— not yours.” 

“Shall I tell you?” he‘said sluwly, ashis eyes 
glittered maliciously. 

“No, I will tel you,” hastily. “Because the 
person who put it there knew that you hated 
him, and weuld love to take use of it.” 

“They wouldn't have-seid that of you?” with 
a sneer, 

The taunt stung—the colour rushed to her 
face, but she answered him bravely. é 

“No, I stand up for my friende—especially for 
my brother officers,” as she always called those 
who belongeti to her father’s regiufent. 

“Then please recollect, Miss Gilbert, that I 
have the honour to be your brother-officer as 
well as Congreve. Whi is it that you never 
stand up for me? Why do you cut up rough 
with me becaus: Congreve gets into a sctape ! 
Is it my fault?” he asked, excitedly, “Did I 
put him there?” 

“ How can I tell?” she sald in some embarrass- 
ment. 

“Say at ovee that it’s a plautfrom beginning 
to end,” he broke out angrily. “hat i¢ was I 
who stole the bangle, and put the theft on Con- 
greve! Don’t mince matters—you've gone too 
far already.” 

“No, I cannot think that one of ‘ours’ would 
do euch a thing a3 that—but I am so puzzled,” 
she said, weari'y, “I don’t know what to say, or 
think, or do.” 





“Why should you say, or think, or do any- 
thing in the matter? You are not hiswife, or 
even lsis sister ?” 

She did not answer, but her feelings towards 
Captain Paulett in one moment from a state of 
passive dislike, grew to positive hatred. He 
guessed as much, and the bitterness.in his’ heart 
deepened. 

“T don't pity Congreve,” he said, doggedly, 
“if you were half as reatly to ight my battles as 
you are-his, I shouldn’t care ahang what ithe'rest 
of the world said.” 

“Yes, you would. You wouldn’t be worthy to 
be calied a man if you didt’t:care mote fer your 
good name than for anything elseim the world,” 
she said coldly, with a patent disregard of ‘the 
compliment to herself. 

“ Supposing I cared more for you?” ima low 
voice, ° 

“T won't suppose anything so monstrous,” 
and, at the end of her om she jumped yp 
from her seat. 

Paulett saw the tears.in her eyes, and felt as 
if he could scarcely control himself. 'Fhe fiercest 
jealousy was in his heart, obscuriug -bis judg- 
ment, aud destroying his last ‘chance. 

‘Not quite so monstrous as wasting your 
affections on a thief!” he said, with ‘keenest 


maliee. 
Rose threw back her head, and flung at dvi a 
glanve of supremest ecorm, If she had‘been a 
man’ she would have knocked ‘him down: then 
aod there witheat a mument’s' hesitation ; but 
being a woman she did the next best thing, and 
walked with ‘her chin in the air, and ia dead 
silence to 'the door. 

* Rose, forgive me. I didn’t mean it,” hecried, 
hurrying after ‘her, and ‘ready to:bite his‘tengue 
out for hawitrg offended ‘her so:groesly. 

She turned at the door and ‘faced lim, ‘bab with 
“No Surrender” plainty written in her angry 
eyes. 
wera defy'you to mean it,” she said ‘passion- 
ately ; “you know thatepithet would apply to 
anyone in the house, or the town, or'the county, 
before'Captain Congreve. He is my friewd, and 
I’m not ashamed to own it, sneer as you may. 
But remeniber this,” her passion rising tofever 
heat.as she saw the evil look ‘on ‘hissardoait face, 


' “he is aigentleman, and slander him, plot‘against 
stand 


him, as nvuch as you will, he will always 
iommensurably higher with bis brother offi- 
cers than you ; for when you are trying'townder- 
thine his reputation, you are muking'a ‘hdle for 
your own.” 

Then she rushed cut of the room and ‘up the 
stairs, only waiting till she had got ‘tocher own 
rooth aud bocked the door, before she ‘burst into 
a tempest of tears, 

Paulett shut the door, and walked back to the 
fire. His tearples were throbbing with pent-up 
passion, as Rose’s warning rung in his ears.; and 
his hatred for Congreve imcreased till it became 
almost Satanic in its virulence. 

“Shevbad better look out, 'the little vixen !” 
he said to ‘himself in bis ental collaqay, as an 
instant desire for revenge sprang up ‘in hie.mind, 
“She is ‘in amasty hole herself, amd when old 
Derrick slips the hooks, «md Congreve urakes up 
to the widow, she will find herself very ‘mach in 
the lurch.” : 

He thought of that contingency with exquisite 
pleasure, although he told himeelf that Congreve 3 
gathe ‘was played out—forgetting that if he were 
réally a disgraced nian he would certaiuly never 
be able to ask Ida Derrick to be his wife. 

It seemed to him as if this life would have been 
a complete ‘success, if it had ot been ‘for this 
man, whe cut him out in eversthing. Girls would 
never look at his plain face, if Cis Congreve were 
there with bis}good looks and his pleacaut mau- 
ners. He always got before him in his examina- 
tiens ; the colonel always chose ‘him for any 
special pieee of service ; Major Godfrey seemed 
as if he could do nothing without him. . 

With his head bent down on the 'ntantel-piece 
he cursed him fiercely, looking forward with 
fiendish pleasure to the dimmess whith was 
creeping over the brightness of his reputation. 

He could not hold his head so ‘high -if there 
were the slightest stigma ou his name ; and there 
Wou!d come a pereeptible diminution ‘in lis swag- 
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ger, if he were no longer greeted with cordiality 
by the men of the club. 

Paulett could -gloat over this, although he 
knew that the charge would be based on a false 
foundation, for when he had time to think over 
the situation calmly, he knew for a certainty that 
Congrove had not <telen either the bangle or the 
brooch, And knowing this, he had set the ball 
of suspicion rellingpnot caring how much dirt it 
gathered, nor how much it-consequeatly increased 
in bulk on the way ! 

And yet, till overamastered by a consuming 
passion of jealousy, James Paulett was not much 
worse than seoves of hie fellow-creatures. But, 
unfortunately, he lad reesived a purely secular 
education, with no fixed ideas. of his duty toman 
or God ; and when temytation .beckoned, he-fol- 
lowed its crooked finger at-a-run, nothing 
tohold him back exeept his half-staguant con- 
science. 

He had fallea in love with Major Gilbert's 
daughter during sone amateur theatricals, and 
at any of the: services he was:obliged to-attend:in 
the military chapel. he made a practiceofstudying 
“— ~ wot abedipitiay : 

was Uhe ore. } » 
utilitarian mind ; the ome bit of ph 
he meant tovallow himeelf im life ont of 
‘he could-expeeb no profit, . 

By all the rules aecording to which men’s 
actions are controlled by thebont-of their dispo- 
sitions, Paulett ought to havemarried agivl who. 
had something more dunible im the way of a 
fortunethama pretty face, - 

He scoffed at the sentimentalities of the subal- 
tern, but when Rose Gilbertemiled on him, she 
“bowled him over,” as those same subalterns. 
vemarked, and ke had never been able-to regain 
his equilipium, 

At the present moment he loved her for ‘her 
beauty, and he kated her for her preference for 
‘Congreve. He longed to punish her through him; 
but when she was punished, and had nearly cried 
out her blue eyes, it would have been too delicious 
to forgive and console ber. 

Would she let him console her? That was the 
question, to be put aside atpresent, but to be the 
torment of his*brain im the future, 

As to Congreve, a whimsical fate shed placed in 
his bands the power to punish him fer the actu- 
alities of the past, as well.as the potentialities of 
the future. One handful of dirt cast to the four 
winds makes no perceptible difference to anybody 
or anything ; but if it is concentrated and undivi- 
ded, and comes with full force on one-person, it 
may seriously damage his coat, or break his nose. 

Paulett was perfectly aware of this, and every 
whisper that he had spread abroad about the 
robbery had fer its converging poiit Cis Con- 
greve. 

But he was not satisfied with this, now that h’s 
desire for revenge was sharpened by his interview 
with Rose. There was the Press.to be thought 
of—the Press which is so useful in ventilating 
abuses, championing the helpless, and enlighten- 
ing the hovel as well as the castle. It can also be 
made the bow out of which the poisonous arrow 
is shot from a safe ambush, 

The inspired paragraph is a deadly weapon, far 
worse than a revolver. The latter may not go off, 
or may miss fire; but the former never ‘misses, 
and always goes off. The paper is sure to be 
bought and read by thousands, and these 
thousands. credit the lie, talk over it'in the train 
or at the elub, and take it home with them, 

There is no malice in their hearts, but human 
nature has no exalted opinion of human nature 
in the abstract, and it is somehow easier to 
Imagine a man to he a devi! rather than a saint. 

We can all understand wickedness from our 
own weakness under small tenrptations ; but the 
heights of virtue are beyond our sight or fancy, 
and our limited range of eyesight only allows us 
to see their shadowy outlines. 

Before dressing for dinner Paulett sat down 
aud wrote two differently-worded paragraphs for 
the Branfiedld Examiner and the Branfeld Mer- 
cury. These he put in his pocket, intending to 
post them with his own hards instead of trusting 


CHAPTER XII 
“‘ OTHELLO.” 


the image of Cecil Congreve seemed to dominate 
all her thoughts, She could put him out of her 
mind when all went well with him, but now that 
somebody had cast a slur upon his stainless name, 
and there was a danger thac a few fools might 
be found to believe in it, her heart was torm with 
indignation, compassion, and a maddening desire 
to clear him-entirely in the eyes of the world, 
She stole nee at him as he sat at the 
bottom of the table, in the seat that he took 
as the one appointed by her own 
, in his whimsical fashion, to act as his 


ed infinitely superior to any other mon 
‘there as he bent deferentially towards Bins. 
‘Westmoreland, and talked tq her with such a 
winning smile on his lips and in his frank bluc 
‘eyes, that the Colonel's wife straightway forgot 
her di hopes.. 


“Tem it m9 grt ity tat the bobby was 
} allowed tome home,” remarked, not 
Mhaving the slightest ideathat the man who was 


“nding her the after-dinner cofite'was a detective 
‘im ‘the guise of a footman, 

“TI don’t think Mrs. Derrick is very keen to 
‘have ‘the mystery cleared up,” Paulett answered 
ina low voice. } 

“Hh! I daresay not” —with en appreciative 
glance. ““I-wonder the Professor cared to go 


—— he was in the house,” 

= ick is a fellow who ean easily be kood- 
winked, I daresay thes have high games when 
‘we are not looking on,” he added charitably. 

“I don'tithinkso”—with a glance at Ida, who 
was chatting -with her next-door neigh- 
bour. “She isa piece of ice, She loves ad- 
miration; but no man alivé could reach her 
-heart.” 

“You are quite mistaken. Somebody has stolen 
it,” and he louked at Congreve. 

Just then Ida gave the signal for the ladies to 
rise, and the whole party broke up, as it was time 
to start for the theatre. 

The citizens of Branfield are wise enough to 
appreciate histrionic talent, and whenever azy 
company above’the average lease the theatre for 
a-short period, they flock to it from all parts of 
the town. 

Congreve was accustomed to being popular 
with all classes, but @t struck him to-night, as he 
entered the crowded house, that his acquaintances 
were not half so glad as usual to see Lim. 

Fulford. was unaccountably blind, for just as 
Congreve was going to give him a friendly nod 
he bent his head, and appeared to be engrossed in 
the play-bill which he held in his hand. The next 
moment, however, he looked up with a smile of 
recognition at the ‘Major. But Godfrey locked 
straight over his ead, as if the malady of the 

had gone‘frem one to the other. 

Fulford’s smiling assurance forsook lim, and 
he colovred with confusion to the rovts of his 
curly black hair. Henoticed afterwards that the 
man whom he had dared to cut sat in the place 
of honour in the stalls, between the wife of his 
own commanding officer and the lovely mistress 
of Derrick Ha!l ; and seeing this, he wished he 
had not been so ‘ready to take a wrong tip from 
Pautlett, and went so far as to curse himself for 
an arrant fool. 

Tda’s senses were all on the alert, and though 
she scarcely knew anyone in the town, she 
gueseed that something was umiss from the ex- 
pression that was indelibly marked on the Major's 
face, and gradually appeared upon Congreve’s. 

Sle allowed hereelf, in consequence, to be 
as gracious to Cecil as she used to be when no 
consciousness of wrong had entered her pure 
mind, and the smiles she gave him asa proof of, 
his vindication before the world, mounted to his 
excited brain like the fumes of champagne. 

As he looked on at Shake:peare’s immortal 
tragedy, he said to himself— 

“JT must cut it all to-morrow. It is more 
than human-nature can ctard!” and just 





thein to invidious conjecture in the public rack 
on the hall-table, : 


becauze it was all to end in a few hours’ time, he 


Ipa made a determined effort to cast of the | 
gloom which was oppressing her. Unlike Rose | 
Gilbert, she was afraid to sit still and think, for | 





also broke through the iron-casing of reserve in 
which he had wrapped himself, and let himself 
go, under the influence of her charm, Fora 
time she sat like one in a dream, thinking of 
those days of joy under the blue sky of Munich. 
when he had forgotten all the stern realities of 
life, and let himeelf float, as unresisting as a child, 
down the stream of happines, when each day 
as he-went to bed he thought of the meeting to- 
morrew, and grudged the hours of darkness 
because they- them one from the other, 
when the Pro’ seemed of no more account 
than the snows that rested on the summit of the 
Zug Spitz, and the daily comradeship, and the 
constant affinity of two sympathetic souls, made 
them feelas if the one belonged to the other. - 
If he closed his eyes for a moment he could 


himself back on the trellised balcony of 
ie owner Hof, with the vines and the stars 


overhead, the silent mist, shrouded water at his 
feet, and the sweetest woman in the world by 
iis side ! 

@h! why—Why couldn't those days have 
lasted for ever. 

Then somebody sneezed appallingly just behind 
his head—a most prosaic ineident, but it brought 
him back at once from the land of romance to 
that.of ‘hard reality. Cassio was saying on the 


stage— 

“ Reputation — reputation — reputation! I 
have lost may reputation, Lhaveilost the immortal 
part, Sir, of my self, and what remains is 
bestial !”” 

Why did ‘the words strike him like a lash 
accross his face? Why did he draw: in his breath 


') as-aftera sudden blow? Why had that little 


beast Pulford, who was always so fulsome 
in his attentions, turned away his head 
when he looked at him? Why had a frost 
chilled the warm greetings of his acquaint- 
ances? Was his honour tarnished because of 
the stolen jewel found in his room—his honour 
that he had kept unsoiled and intact, through 
the hottest fire of temptation? His brain 
whirled, an icy chill crept through his veins—his 
face became set and hard as cast iron, He saw 
nothing of the play before him, Iago’s vile 
treachery had no power to move him, nor the 
tragic force of Othello’s rage and subsequent 
despair. 

Ida, on the other hand, entered into it heart 
and soul, and fancied herself a second Desde- 
mona-- only with a difference. Instead of plead- 
ing with her unjust accuser, she would have 
flung back scorn for scorn; instead of lying 
down meekly to die, and surrendering her soul 
with a prayer on her lips, she weuld have 
defended herself to the best of her ability, and 
never left her character to the mercy-of the 
world, till every effort had failed. The play 
was very well acted, and the whole party 
talked of nothing else over their late supper. 
Opinions were much divided over Othello. 
Some considered him an unfortunate fellow— 
very much to be pitied, whilst Congreve sail 
that he fully deserved all he got for having 
been so ready to believe evil of his wife. They 
wore. still discussing it, as they stood io the 
hall appropriating their bed-roorm eandilesticks. 
Some of the men proposed a game of billiards, 
but Cecil linked his arm in the Major's, and 
carried him off for a quiet talk in his own 
room, 

hey went over the same ground again and 
again, but came to no satisfactory conclusion. 

Both were agreed that Paulett had spread 
the story through the town for the purpose of 
damaaging Congreve’s character ; and the Major 
announced his intentivn of giving him a large 
piece of hia mind the next morning, which would 


be calculated to give any fellow mental indiges- _ 


tion for the rest of his natural existence, 

Congreve had already interviewed the detective, 
who had told him that he was engaged in com- 
paring the hand-wrtting on the paper with that 
of the servants. Veith this end in view, he had 
asked the cook for the recipe of a may«nnaise, the 
butler for the name-of his favourite brand of 
cigars, whilst a pious houze-maid had writien 
him cut a text, a flighty kitchen-maid the title 
of a song, &e., but none of the Thand-writings 
matched that on the payer. 
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“ ANYTHING THE MATTER?” ASKED CONGREVE, IMPATIENTLY, 


“It’s shaky, but it seems to me to belong toa 
higher walk of life,” he said, with his head on 
one side. ‘“‘ And it appears to me more natural 
that a servant should put ‘Captain Congreve’s’ 
instead of ‘ Congreve’s,’ short and familiar. Beg 
pardon, sir, but is there any one in the house 
who owes you a grudge? for this looks uncom- 
monly like it.” 

“There’s one man who never did like me. 
I’m sure I can’t tell why,” Congreve said after a 
moment’s thought. 

“Captain Paulett? I guessed as much from 
the way he looked at you at dinner,” said the 
detective promptly. 

“He is rather a cad, but nothing could make 
me believe that he was a thief.” 

“That sort of make-believe gentleman often 
prepares unpleasant surprises for his friends. 
I’ve come across ’eaps of ’em. This ain’t no 
common put up job,” he went on with a puzzled 
frown. ‘“ You see the man who stole the brace- 
let chucked it away as you may say, and depend 
upon it, it will be just the same with the other 
lady’s brooch, Maybe you'll find it in one of 
your boots to-night just to give you a start, 
It’s you that man’s running down—not the 
dimonds,” 

“I begin to think you are right,” said Con- 
greve, gravely. Being of an honourable disposi- 
tion, he was slow to suspect others of meanness, 
but he was no fcol, and therefore did not shut 
his eyes to the evidence before him, or to the 
inference to be drawn from it. 

The gist of this conversation he repeated to the 
Major who shook his head over it solemnly. 

Look here, old man, don’t you be down in 
the mouth. If Paulett is iunocent as a baby of 
that scrawl, and of everything connected with it, 
he hae done enough to make the place too hot to 
hold him. Just for the sake of argument, let 
us suppose that he caught you in the act of 
filching those jewels, if he had had the smallest 
scrap of decent feeling, he would have held his 





town, for the honour of the regiment if for 
nothing else !” 

“Of course he would. But Major, anyhow, 
I’m in a hole,” Cecil said drearily, as he leant 
back in his chair, with his hands clasped behind 
his head. “I mean to give the brutea thrashing 
as soon as I’m out of Derrick Hall, but that 
won't do away with the fact that the stolen 
property was found in my room,” 

“ But if you are backed up by the Colonel and 
all the rest of us, you can snap your fingers at 
Paulett.” 

“But he has told the story everywhere. It 
will be in all the local rags,” with a frown of 


pain. 
“Pshaw! I should laugh at it,” said Godfrey 
mendaciously. “ Now, what are your plans ?” 


“‘T am going to sit up all night.” 

" a am I! I’ve an idea something will happen 

« “y shall lock my door, and ensconce myself in 
the little room upstairs, which Mrs. Derrick calls 
her working den, All the robberies have been 
on that floor.” 

“You won’t lock your door, for I shall be in 
your room as a pleasant surprise for. anyone who 
comes in this direction, And another thing ; if 
we are dying of thirst, we won’t drink any- 
thing.” 

“Why not?” in surprise. 

«Miss Gilbert, Mrs. W., the bobby, all slept 
like tops, when jit would have been better for 
them to be wide awake. The bobby had some 
Ind and Coope, Mrs. W., some lemonade, Miss 
Gilbert some soda and milk—as she told me 
afterwards.” 

“And I would defy the whole lot to have any 
effect on you.’ 

“You lunatic! Can’t you see that they were 
all drugged ?” 

Congreve opened his eyes in amazement. 

“T never thought of that.” 

“T daresay not, but it’s a very important 
question. I wonder what drug was used. You 


tongue instead of blabbing about it all over the | see the beer stood all night at the bobby’s elbow, 





the lemonade was in the hall, the glass of soda 
and milk was brought up by a footman and left 
on a table on the Janding for at least an hour, till 
one of the maids carried it into Miss Gilbert’s 
reom—so by acurious chance all three could. 
have been easily tampered with.” 

“ How did you find it out?” Cecil exclaimed 
in surprise, 

The Major smiled. 

“By a series of what seemed most casual 
questions. But now to work,” getting up 
briskly. “Iam going to rig myself out in some- 
thing more somfortable,” looking down at his 
evening coat and snowy expanse of shirt front. 
“T shall be supposed to have retired for the 
night, and when all is quite quiet, I shall slip: 
down here, whilst ycu take up your position on 
the next floor.” 

“We must be as underhand as any burglars, 
or we shall defeat our own purpose,” Congreve 
said in a low voice. “I'll never forget what 
you've done for me, if we find out anything to- 
night.” 

“Don’t mention it, Cis, you’d have done the 
same for me any day of the week. Now to bed 
with you, and happy dreams,” he added for the 
benefit of anybody who might be listening. Then 
as a further precaution he put his head into the 
billiard-room, yawned demonstratively, asked 
how the game was going, and suggested that it 
was time to turn in. 

“T’m half asleep already,” remarked Paulett, 
as he replaced his cue in the rack. “Seems to 
me that Branfield is a deadly sleepy sort of 
hole.” 

“A few people are rather too wide awake in 
it for me,” said the Major, sententiously. 

The colour flew into Paulett’s usually pale 
face, but when he turned to answer what he 
considered an offensive innuendo, the door 
had already closed upon the Major’s rotund 
form, and he had to keep his irritation to him- 
self, 

(To be continued.) 
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“OH, HEAVEN! WOULD YOU DRIVE.ME MAD!” SAID MURIEL, MADLY, 


A FOUL CONSPIRACY. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


* Make the most of this good time, Pat,” says 
Sylvia Chantrey, conveying a luscious strawberry 
to her pretty little mouth. “I guess it’s the 
last we shall ever have.” 

“Oh! I don’t see why Miss Kirton’s coming 
should spoil everything, and if she is horribly un- 
pleasant you must leave her to the doctor’s tender 
mercies. But really Iam hopeful that you will 
find her a pleasant sort of companion.” 

“That is so likely,” retorts Sylvia scornfully, 
her little tip-tilted nose in the air, and her 
childish blue eyes grown wide with incredulity, 
- 7 Pat, she is half a barbarian !” 

*“Himdoos are not barbarians,” corrects the 
young man coolly, “and of course Mr. Kirton 
heme have his daughter educated as an English 
ady.” 

“T would not make too sure of that,” answers 
Sylvia, with another disdainful glance at him, 
“he must have been eccentric to say the least of 
it—if it were not for the family credit I should 
openly call him mad. Just imagine a man 
hiding himself from his own people for some 
twenty years, amassing a colossal fortune, 
espousing a begum, and becoming a ‘ parient’ 
without so much as acquainting anyone here 
with the facts.” 

Pat laughs ; Sylvia is frequently too much for 
his gravity ; then turning to her sister he says,—- 

“Well, what is your opinion on this 
momentous subject ?” 

Muriel lifts her thoughtful brown eyes to his 
—they are browner still by contrast with her 
bronze-gold hair, and she smiles,— 

“Tam afraid I almost agree with Sylvia, in all 
her remarks. Uncle Kirton was certainly pecu- 
liar, and in nothing more so than his will. Why 





could not his daughter have come to England 
immediately on his death—she was only fifteen 
then, and in two years we could have worked 
miracles with her—but he insisted she should 
remain with the Washboroughs until her educa- 
tion was completed. I guess she will be semi- 
civilized.” 

“ There is only one crumb of comfort to me in 
the whole affair,” breaks in Sylvia, sleepily. 
She has cast herself down now upon a mound of 
fresh mown hay, and her saucy face is just 
visible from beneath her old sun-hat with its 
garland of poppies. “Just one little crumb ! 
She won’t wear mourning now. I really think, if 
she presumed to do so, I should have to decline 
her acquaintance—people with yellow skins look 
like bilious toads in black.” 

“You speak from experience doubtless,” Pat 
Landon remarks demurely ; “for my own part I 
have never studied the complexion of a toad, 
bilious or otherwiee.” 

“Sylvia is given to far-fetched comparisons,” 
smiled Muriel. 

“Sylvia is original,” cried that young lady, 
“and oh ! by the way, Pat, can you suggest what 
we shall call her. She is christened Nadira (at 
least, I suppose she is christened) : now that name 
is distinctly ‘too good for human nature's 
daily food.’ Naddy is familiar, but it sounds 
awfully like daddy, and Dira, my latest thought, 
hardly recommends iteelf.” 

“You mean that direr calamities may follow 
in Miss Dira’s wake,” suggests Pat. 

“ Pinch him for me, if ycu please, Muriel ; and 
is all the lemonade gone?” 

“Te, 

“Then I think we had better be going too,” 
remarks Sylvia, sitting erect ; “the fateful hour 
draws near ; in other words our cousin will shortly 
arrive on the acene. Goodbye, dear old meadow, 
sumptuous feasts, pleasant hours—after to-day 
we shall have no more picnics, no more frolics, 
no nothing—one might as well be dead,” and 
with a huge sigh she rises, slowly and gravely 
surveys the remnants of the feast—crumbs of 





bread aud cheese, empty lemonade bottles, and 
the few strawberries remaining on the plates, 
and with another sigh walks demurely away 
followed by Pat and Muriel, 

The sisters, between whom there is only one 
year, are marvellously alike in figure and carriage, 
but there all resemblance between them ceases. 
Muriel, the elder, has emall features of a purely 
Grecian type, and aktout the little classic head, 
over the low, broad brow, the bronze gold hair 
makes ripples of light. Her eyes are deep and 
still, her manner quiet and thoughtful, and there 
are very few who hesitate to pronounce her the 
lovelier of the two girls, as well as the more 
sympathetic, 

Sylvia, with her saucy face, her dainty nose, 
“tiptilted like the petals of a flower,” her big, 
babyish blue eyes, and rippling masses of palest 
yellow hair, has in her mischievous moods the 
appearance of a happy child—asleep she is 
cherubic, and very difficult it is to imagine her 
as wife and mother, or to conceive her grown old. 
Eternal youth seems her dower, and aluhough a 
very frivolous young person, she is a favourite 
with all, especially the children, Now she walks 
towards the Vicarage with a mincing gait ; but 
the others are too accustomed to her vagaries to 
pay attention to them, and Muriel is listening to 
Pat, who is saying,— 

“T am awfully sorry, old girl, that I must be 
off to-morrow ; this place is my only home, and 
then I would have been glad to study the Angio- 
Indian bugbear for awhile. But I have promised 
Taylor, and the trip would fall through if I 
broke my word.” 

“Of course you must go,” Muriel answered, 
with an inflection of sadness in her voice, “ but 
we shall miss you terribly. I think all the 
while I have been counting upon you for support 
through these first dreadful weeks. If she 
should prove too impossible, papa will——" 

“Don’t worry about Dr. Chantrey,” breaks in 
Sylvia, turning her head, “he adores oddities, 
providing oddities have money—and Nadira 
Kirton has ‘siller an’ to spare.’ If she were as 
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black as night, as ugly as sin, and as disagreeable 
as the average old maid, he would declare her 
‘beautifully dark, interesting—which is a better 
thing than beauty, and charmingly capricious,’ ” 

“Sylvia,” remonstrates her sister, but Pat 
spoils the effect by bursting into a roar of 
laughter. He does not admire the reverend 
doctor, and is not at much pain tu hide this fact 
from tive gentleman himeelf, 

* You should net encourage her,” Muriel says, 
withgentle reproach, “if—if papa is net quite 
all we could wish, we at least.should try-and hide 
lis faults,” ' 

“TI beg your pardon, Mu ‘iel ; you are right, 
and Lam ashame of myself,’ 

Then the incorrigible Sylvia looks once more 
at him, 

“Don’t repeat the feeling,” she says impu- 
dently, “the effect isn’t good ; I never did admire 
a brivkdust complexion. In your normal etite 
you aren’t brd—but—oh! Muriel, she has comme! 
Look, old Izzard is hauling duwm her‘ boxee. Bat, 
i am-not eynal to the strain upon’ my nerves— 
Muriel ” (this coaxingly) “ you always sag ‘the 
prettiest things at the right moment—do duty” 
for me——” 

“But,” answers Muriel deprecatingly, * 
ought to eome——”’ 

“ My dear,” languidhy, “ Be Yexicon, 4H 
steands for scaghnt aed stay editing with 
until you huve wat on e easy Tor me,” 
and from this decision Sylvia any swerve, 

“Come with me,” she saysite ‘her 

‘we will rest quietly iu the ¢hrubberywtil ‘the 
excitement has.a little cooledidown. "Be T look 
very disgustingly hot sad untidy ?” 

“You are simply perfeetion,” Pat Tandon 
answers with questionable veracity. “I wonder 
what she és like, and hew she and Muriel will 
‘hit it off ?’” 

“? object to slang, Mr. Landon, but of course 
Muriel will make her feel at home at onee. I 

simply could not meet her until the dear doctor's 
transpor ts had a little subsided. I could not 
have spoken a civil word to her while he was 
murmuring ‘my darling child! my poor orphan 
niece! come to my arms! My home and my 
heart alike are open to my dear brother’s:¢hild,’ ” 
and the imitation of the doctor’s unctuous tones 
is sa.tcue that again Pat laughs outrageously. 

Sylvia looks doubtfully at him a moment, then 
she says,— 

“| suppose you think I shoukl not speak like 
this-of my father ; but—but—oh Pat, why isu’t 
he truc like other men I know?” and before he 
could answer her, she is the same wi!l-o’-the- 
wisp as be haa known for the last six years, 
Shaking out her-vump'ed skirts she says, 

“Now lead me to execution—‘ a queen withb- 
out a crown ’—ring up the curtain to:slow music 
—Pat, you wretch you are laughing—at my 
agony! I'll never forgive you!” 

In the large and rather shabby drawing-room 
sits Mariel, talking pleasantly to the young 
stranger ; the doctor has retired to his study 
aud port, and what Sylvia sees when she enters, 
is a girl of medium height, with slender, supple 
figure, clad all in white, forthe beavy travelling 
dress has been cast aside, and as Sylvia looks at 
her, some words she has read but lately flash 
into her mind :— 


“ Her face is lixe the moonlight pale 
Strangely aud purely fair * 
Yet the! arg. black eyes like night 
Have passion and have power ; 
Within those sl-epy depths is ight 
For some wild awakening hour.” 


Shealmost laughs st the terrible picture she 
has been drawing of her cousin: why Nadira 
Kirton is the loveliest girl she hasever seen ; her 
beauty makes even Muriel’s seem commonplace, 
it is ofsuch an unusual type. 

Then before any formal introduction ean be 
made she goes quickly forward with extended 
hand— 

** Welcome to Lackland, cousin ; you are fortu- 
nate to arrive on auch a glorious day.” 

The soft, sweet, somewhat languid voice makes 
suitable response, and then Pat is introduced ; 
after which Nadira returns to her conversation 
with Muriel. 





“Where is the barbarian now?” whispers Pat 
to the discomfited Sylvia. 

“ Oh, be quiet, Pat ; she is a snare anda delu- 
sion ; but if she resembles her mother I don't 
wonder Uncle Kirton lost his heart to the begum. 
Do you know, I wonder that he entrusted Nadira 
to papa at all; he never liked him, and he was 
very angry when mamma married him.” 

“The doctor, apparently, is of a forgiving 
spirit ; he always speaks of Kirten as my dear 
brother. “ 

“Nothing succeeds with pape like success. How 
attached those two girls seem slready ; I am 
almost inclined to be jealous, anil I don’t dntend 
that Nadira should wholly mouopolise Muriel 
How fond everybody is of her.” 

“Shall I lt you intoa secret, Sylvia? of course 
Lemawfully fond of your sister, but you aes! 
were, aud always will be, my favourite,” 

The ed eyes brighten. 

old Pat ; what good comrades we have 

Pn oe | And now, take«are yourdon’t fall’ 

zea hont «sap I shall not lose 

lovers are proverb- 

og Charme but those of tine lady 

ou forget I leave here to-morrow; that 
doesn't allow much time for falling in love.” 

“But Romeo did it at sight, and then you 
return to us in less than a month. Now you 
would be wise to dress ; the doctor doesn’t like 
to waitdimer.” 

Xs-he‘himself went up to his roons, hewmbur- 
ally thought. a. deal of Nadira with ‘her 
atrange, half oriental beauty. What @ fil she 
made to the sisters—his sisters as he called 
them.in his own uaind, 

Six years-ago lhe had come to-read with the 
doctor, then: to enter some profession, 
but coming:iuto a large fortum, there remained 
no-necessity for work, and he wasart ambitious. 
Contentedly he drifted with the stream, and 
having no relatives, made his hoarse at the 
vicarage at least nine months out ot the twelve, 
because he Jiked the girls, and derived much 
amusement from the study of the doctor's 
character. 


CHAPTER IL 
“ Dear Sytvia, 

“*This is to tell you I shall be with you to- 
morrow. I am leaving Taylor at Cowea, and I 
nay freely confers I have not much enjoyed my 
trip. Taylor has developed into an awful prig, 
and he hasn’t.any idea of getting pleasant fellows 
together. And so you have missed me. Well,-I 
am rather glad of that, selfish as it may seem, be- 
causeiit proves Miss Kirton hasnct ‘fascinated you 
into forgetfulness of me. And I prefer you to 
Murid ! whieh speaks much for my nice taste. 
You won't be lonely when I come back, “ Com- 
rades, comrades, ever sinee we were boys.” Oh, 
I beg your pardon, I am getting slightly mixed ; 
but you know I always blunder when I attempt 
a quotation. Remember me to Muriel and the 
doctor. Iam awfully glad you like your cousin, 
it is pleasanter for all, aud, with love to yourself, 

lieve me your faithful knight, 
“ Patrick Lanpoy.” 


“Thauk heaven,” says Sylvia devoutly; “I 
never felt so deserted as I have done these three 
weeks, Muriel and Nadira are so well suited to 
each other, and I don’t suppose they think how 
lonely Lam when they walk away tegether. It 
is natural that they should not care for my 
society, but Muriel liked it once.” 

And with a.little aggrieved sigh the youngest 
Miss Chantrey lets herself drop out of the low 
window on to the grass-grown terrace where the 
doctor is walking with his niece, 

“And you absolutely remamber nothing of 
your mother, my darling child,” he is seying 


unctuously, 
“Nothing. She died at Lucknow in that 
dreadful time. I do not think my father ever 


recovered her loss ; to me he always seemed old 
and broken, yet he was only forty-three when he 
died.” 

Here Nadira coutrives to slip from the arm 





about her waist; instinct tells her this man, 
despite his profession, is false to the core. 

“TI can well underetand the change his wife’s 
death wrought ia brother Felix, my dear. When 
your aunt, my own sainted Muriel, died I lay at 
death's door for, weeks, and life has gone by for 
me since on ‘broken wing,’ But I had my dear 
girls to consider, and for their sakes I fought 
with my sorrow and despair. They ere good 
children—Muriel, like her mother in looks.and 
sweet ways, and ‘Sylvia is the:mischievous pet of 
the household.” coteiiiiin” recites 

“Oh, let Sylvia s c 
that young lady, lag he a "Saad | Heres 4 
discussed in cold blood. Papas” ge he 
her with an indulgent smile, “Bat Bete eons 


home to-morrow; won't yom Sill 
calf?” 


“My child, my child!” 
a ful finger at her—“ 

run away with — bette 
Pat, my dear, end 


love him asa son.” 


“That witheut Papa over ws 
with the “milk “of of Sema Sen” ma 
Sylvia sn ae ey ty, “and” (with seem ; ) 

“ Ah, foolish child, to dwell upon ie 
is for his own intrinsic worth we on mele 








spirits 
fond of 


Landon. I am proud to say he 

regard, And, Nadira, you musi not t 

is mercenary—strangers might mis 2 

words, but we, who love her——” <a 
“Muriel wants you,” breaks in Sy 

— in‘theair; “old Saunders las. with 


his account, amd-won’t go until he sees you—like 
me, he worslips Mammon. Come, Nadira, I'll 
take you to nt nook in Lackands, and 
the ttiest, for one morning you must 
a without Muriel” 

Side by side the girls walk, wery silently at 
first ; them Nacira says,— 

- Why do you treat my uncle with such scant 
respect? He is your father.” 

“ Now I thould like to know if I am to blame 
for that,” says Sylvia, knitting her pretty brows 
in childish bewilderment ; “unfortunately I was 
tot allowed to choose my parents.” 

This is the sort of remark which chills any 
dawning affection Nadira may have for her 
—- cousin, and always her flippant speeches 

repel her. In her heart she has a settled convic- 
tion that pretty, babyish Sylvia, is quite souiless. 
She is silent now, and Sylvia, stealing a look at 
the dark, exquisite face, sees that she is intent 
upon some important eubject. Presently, with a 
slight blush showing through the clear olive of 
her cheek, Nadira says,— 

“You will forgive me if I seem to interfere or 
presume too much upon my relationship, but I 
cannot help seeing that at times—there is—there 
is a scarcity of ready money at the Vicavage.” 

“Don’t be bashful in mentioning it,” interrupts 
Sylvia, flushing to ‘the roots of her fair hair ; 
“we are always in a state of chronic pov 

“T wanted to say that if I could—if uncle 
would allow me—I should be gled to give any 
assistance in my power. My allowance is:larger 
than ” 

“Than you need? I am glad to hear it ; it 
must be jolly to have amargin for luxuries. But 
see here, Nadira, it will be a bitter day for us 
when you offer Doctor Chantrey help. He has 
this house and. four hundred a*year in return for 
his cultivation of souls. Two hundred is added 
to his income by your arrival; but if he hada 
thousand clear we should still bein debt. You 
see how we live: it is mot his ‘dear children’ 
who waste his substance, and if you give once 
you may give always. And what will your 
charity «o—provide him with “those luxuries 
which sap his strength and brain, which make us 
ashamed to call him father.” 

She breaks off suddenly, walks hurriedly away, 
then as suddenly returns, her childish face all 
rippling with happiness, 

“Oh, you cannot guess,” she says, “ how glad I 
am; I could shout for very joy, because Pat is 
returning, and he always brings a healthier tone 
with him.” 

“ You are very fond of Mr. Landon?” ques- 
tions Nadira without much show of interest, 
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“Fond! that isn’t the word! 
him with all my hear't and soul.” 
The other looks at her in a sort of shocked sur- 
prise ; to her this confession seems to say the 
least of it unmaidenty, but blissfully ignorant of 
the impression she has created, Sylvia rattles on. 

‘Pat istay ideal map, aad ever since he came 
to Lacklands we have been like brother and 
sister, If ever I thought of marriage I should 
choose Pat, but at present T —_ blessed- 
ness,” aud then she turns 'with’a little start as Na- 
dira bursts into a ripple of silvery laughter. One 
monient the blue ‘eyes meet the amusedregard of 
the black, then Sylvia laughs too. 

“T verily believe you thought I loved dear old 
Pat with lover's love,” she says, ‘“ What a very 
outspoken, forward damsel you must have 
imagined’ me. Ob, I'must tell this joke to him, 
although it does go against myself,” and then for 
the revt of the morning’ she is so gay, so amusing, 
that the other's heart is drawn a little nearer to 
her, although if the truth raust be told, Sylvia is 
very niuch of an emgina to the Anglo-Indian, 
and Mariel claims her ‘first'regard, 

With her mind intent upon relieving her friend 
of anxiety she seeks her at am*hour when she is 
most likely to find her‘alone. She is sitting with 
her head resting wearily upon her‘hand, and her 
brown eyes full of breeding’ thought. 

“Dear, I want to speak to'you,” says Nadira, 
in that peculiarly caressing tone she reserves for 
Mariel, “and you must promise not to be 
offended when I have'rpoken. Out of my: plenty 
let me help you. Uncle was saying but this 
morning how iusufficient ‘his income is, how 
grieved he is ‘to deny you all those little luxuries 
which more fortunate'girle enjoy.” She pauces a 
moment, half afraid ef her own temerity, and 
Muriel, gently possessing ‘herself of one slender 
hand, says, gratefully,— : 

“ You are very generous, dear, but believe me 
your generosity would not*bewefit us ia the least. 
it is a cruel thing for a daughter to say, but if 
papa once succeeded in loosing your purse-strings 
he would always consider yaa as‘his banker, and 
when ‘he borrows he forgets to pay. Better we 
should struggle on as we are, The Lackland 
tradesmen won't let us get too deoply in debt. 
The vitar’s little peccadilloey are so well known,” 
and then suddenly she bursts into tears which ‘for 
awhile she i@powerless'to restrain, nor does Nadira 
attempt to stay them. 

But ler slender hands steal caressingly over 
the bowed, bright head, and her great dark eyes 
are full of deepest loveandsympathy. Presently 
Muriel Jooks up comfusedly ; she is by no means 
hy-terival, and is ashamed of ‘her outburst. 

“T beg your pardon,” she says, with a queer 
little laugh. “I think it was your gootiness 
touched me, and—and Saunders was very insolent 
to me, I—I suppose he thought he could bully 
me with impunity.” 

“Why doesnot Sylvia ‘relieve you a little of 
your burdens?” asks Nadira. ; 

“Oh, see what a mere child she is! And such 
a little thing will make her ill. She is just a 
bundle of nerves, and cheis only eighteen.” 

“Whilss you are nineteen,” smiles Nadira. 
“What an awfal disparity. But, dear, for the 
sake of the love you have for me, think over my 
proposal, Show mein what way may help you. 
{ owe you such a debt of gratitude for your kind- 
ness to mersinee my ‘first coming until now.” 

“ Muriel!” cries Sylvia’s gay voice, “ Pat is 

coming home to-morrow. I shall not sleep all 
night for'the thougkt. You will let me get his 
rooms ready, because he is my especial property— 
iny sworn comrade and knight.” 
_ The faintest possible flicker of colour comes 
into Muriel’s cheeks ; perliaps she does not care 
for Sylvia to usurp her authority or duties, but 
she says, pleasantly, — 

“As you will, dear, but ‘beTeareful to forget 
nothing that he needs,” 

On ‘the morrow Patrick Landon duly arrives, 
the doctor himself meeting him at the primitive 
station, Vainly Muriel has: tried to dissuade her 
father from such unnecessary labour. 

“My dears,” says the goodman, glancing at the 
three girls, “ if I seemed to put a slight upon my 
adopted son, he would be wounded to the very 
heart. Patrick has very tender feelings, and then 


Why, I love 





Iam naturally anxious to see the dear boy again. 
There is scarcely a pleasanter sight on earth to 
me than his jolly, frank face.” 

“ Pat will reach home with a light purse,” says 
Sylvia, sharply, before the door has well closed 
upon the doctor. “Papa will take care of 
that.” 

“ Sylvia !” 

“Muriel!” mocks the girl, “it is the truth 
and I amnot going to eat.my words,” after which 
an uncomfortable silence falls upon the trio, 

It is not broken until the sound of returning 
wheels is heard, then casting anger and 
shame alike to the winds, Sylvia rushes out 
to meet her friend, greeting him with such a 
hearty kiss that Nadira is onee more considerably 
stagzered. 

Then Muriel advances, quiet and composed, 
oe all the little changes of colour in her fair 
ace, ; 

“We are vi pleased to welcome you back,” 
she says, lifting truthful eyes to the young man’s. 
“ We have been lost without you,” and she sub- 
mits whilst he lightly touches-her brow with his 
lips. But the blood has flamed into her cheeks, 
is surging over her brow, so that Sylvia laughingly 
exclaims,— 

“ Oh, Pat, you've done it, now You have 
positively made Muriel 

But Muriel has turned ‘to her father, who is 
saying, pompously,— 

“I have ordered some poultry to be sent up. 
We shall not dine until eight. It is only meet 
we should give Patrick a royal welcome.” 

“Pat, you idiot,” whispers Sylvia, viciously. 
“You have let him rob you again, and I haven't 


! 
” 


an atom of respect left for you,” 


CHAPTER III. 


A sort grey evening in early September ; the 
harvest has been gathered in, the fields are 
shorn of their‘golden glory, not’a poppy or corn- 
flower remains to tell the story of bygone 
brilliance ; but the hedgerows are gay with 
ripening berries, the air is filled with the almond 
fragrance of the wild clematis. 

At the end of the doctor’s paddock stand 
Patrick Landon and. Nadira ; she is leaning upon 
the gate, her dark head a little thrown back, her 
face gleaming palely out from the folds of a 
crimson and gold wrap. 

As usual, her’@ress is white, and she wears no 
ornaments. With her great dark eyes upturned 
to the young man’s, she says slowly,— 

“The year is dying ; winter will be upon us 
soon, and I have a horror of its a h. The 
world is so lovely now, I would be content for 
time to stand still.” 

He follows her glance as it from 
branching limes to gergeous chestnuts, then he 


says,— 
“T think the Frenchman’s idea of endless fogs 
during the winter months obtains with you, Miss 


Kirton. 
—_ English season is ; I expect to see you 

ighted with the sportsit provides, that is, if I 
chance to be at Lacklands then.” 

Ste draws ‘a spray of clematis toward her, 
bending her face a little over it as she asks,— 

“And are you thiuking of guing away so 
soon ?”” 

“T suppose I must. I am not altogether with- 
out responsibilities, and my steward, who is a 
really good fellow, is constantly reminding me of 
them, You see I have a place in Yorkshire ; I 
don’t know one of my ‘tenants from Adam, but 
Catling thinks it is my duty to make their 
acqtaintance, and to superintend the proposed 
alterations for their comfort.” 

“T thimk with Mr. Catling,” answers Nadira, 
steadily looking away from him. 

“ Bur,” he urges, “don’t you see that means 
banishment for me? And Catling can manage 
very well by himself ; I can trust him, and I am 
very happy here.” 

* Ah! but that is a selfish way in which to 
regard the matter-——” 

“Tf you tell me to go, I will obey, however 
much it is against my will.” 


Really, you have no idea how glorious a 





“No,” the girl says, softly, “you should go 
from a sense of duty, and not just to please me. 
I am often sorry to think that you have no real 
pursuit but that of pleasure ; it is such an aimless 
life you lead, and you could do so much good.” 

ey did not guess that you gave such serious 
thought to me,” he answers, trying to see her 
face, but she has drawn her wrap closer, and in 
an undertone she is singing, — 


“ The year is wey the year is old, 
The light of the lily burns close to the mould, 
The grave is cruel, the grave is cold, 
But the other side is the city of gold.” 


"My dearest heart,” breaks in Patrick, and 
catches her slender hands in his, “ will you give 
fre the right to call you that? Will you take 
my life and mould it into something nobler and 
better? I am a careless, graceless fellow, but 
there is enough grace in me yet to love you with 
a whole ‘and undivided heart.” 

Slowly she turns to look at him ; her eyes are 
shining with a great and wonderful light. He 
knows before she speaks that he has not been 

tuous in pleading with her, that he had 
not pleaded in vain. But when he would take 
her ito his arms, she gently resists. 

““T love you,” she says, her sweet voice grown 
faint with intense passion, “and [I trust you. 
But ‘perhaps I am like the women of old who 
used to test their lover’s faith by impcesing some 
duty, some task upon them. Oh! hear me, 
please! I am mot unreasonable, but I want 
to be able'to show to the world that the man [ 
love is worthy of me. Patrick, I want you to go 
away and mot to see me any more until 
Christmas ; you have known me so short a while 
that you may not be quite sure of your own 
heart, and—and, dear, whet you have shown me 
that these poor people are the better for your 
interest and care, if you still desire it, I will give 
myself to you.” 

““Tf you sent me away for years,” he cries, 
gages ye “T could not forget or love you 

; and although absence from you will be 
something like liviag death, 1 won't attempt to 
win any remission of my sentence. But, Nadira, 
when I go—and I will start to-morrow—let me 
go with the assurance that this little hand is 
mine,” 

“ No,” gravely and gently ; “it is a poor prize, 
but you must first earn it.” 

“ But you will let me tell the girls of my hopes 
and your goodness?” he pleads. , 

“ No, no ; you are not bound to me or I toyou ; 
you must wait with patience.” 

“T cannot be patient where you are concerned, 
and Iam so proud and glad to think that you 
care for me, if ever so little, that I am sure to 
betray my secret.” 

“T ean trust you to preserve that inviolate ; 
Patrick, do you think.me very hard ?” 

“A little,” he answers ruefully. “If you 
cared for.me as passionately as I do for you——”’ 

He goes no further, for suddenly of her own 
accord, she puts her arms about him, lays her 
cool cheek to his whilst she sighs, rather than 


says,— 

a With all my heart, with every thought I love 
you, love you! Death would be better than 
your forgetfulness ; but I want to respect you, 
too—help me to do that, dear Patrick ?” 

Such love in her eyes, her voice, her embrace ! 
The Eastern side of her nature is uppermost, and 
for the first time Pat sees her really as she is 
when stirred to the soul’scentre. For one she 
loves, this delicate, dark-eyed girl would go to 
prison or to death unmurmuringly, unfalteringly, 
and her heart is his. 

That thought makes him very proud and yst 
very humble. He lays his lips to hers, sealing 
her his own for all the years to come, and then he 
says,— 

“You shall respect me yet, Nadira ; with 
Heaven's help, I will make myself as worthy of 
you as man can hope to be. Sweetest and 
dearest, whatever element of good my life may 
have, will be of your instilling.” 

“Not wholly that; Muriel’s influence must 
have been always for your good.” 

“She is a dear girl, but it is Sylvia who has 
kept me straight; she seems thoughtless and 
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frivolous, but she is not. Nadira, at least, I am 
not forbidden to write you ?”’ 

She pauses, then says,— 

“You may write occasionally. I don’t think I 
could bear the long unbroken silence. No—do 
not kiss me apy more, and please let us go back 
to the house ; Muriel will be thinking we are 
lost.” 

Perhaps something in the young man’s flushed 
triumphant face tells a little of the truth to 
Muriel, for as she sits sewing beside him that 
evening she gives a quick glance at Nadira, who 
is singing a Hindoo love song to her own dreamy 
accompaniment, then says,— 

“ Patrick, why do you look so happy? May I 
share the secret ?” 

“T am happy,” he answers evasively, “ because 
I have juet wakened up to a sense of my responsi- 
bilities and the belief that a busy life promises 
most pleasure.” 

“ That sounds paradoxical, but I think I under- 
stand what you mean,” she replies. ‘“ But how 
have you been converted to this new idea? Is it 
Nadira’s doing ?” 

Yes ; and to-morrow I am off to Yorkshire to 
my neglected tenants. Really I feel patriarchal. 
Can you fancy me blossoming into a business 
man, marrying, settling down prosaically, and 

Se lays one little hand on his, and, whilst her 
colour wavers ever so little, asks,— 

“ Am I to congratulate you, Patrick ?” 

He laughs confusedly, then says,— 

“ Hardly that yet, Muriel ; but I have hope.” 

His eyes rest lovingly upon Nadira. The girl 
reads their expression aright, and just a moment 
her breath comes faster; then she says, quite 
quietly,— 

“You have no rival, I think you need have no 
fear—and she is very beantiful. You ought tobe 
a very happy man.” 

She is rolling her work up now, and if he cares 
to look he will see that her hands tremble. This 
is the only sign of emotion which escapes her, 
and even that is but transitory. Presently she 
moves away, and, leaning over her cousin, speaks 
a few gentle words, then goes into an adjoining 
room, ard there, in the darkness and solitude, 
the mask she has worn is thrown aside. 

Erect and rigid she stands before an open 
window, her face deadly white, and in her eyes a 
look of such utter despair as might well touch a 
heart of stone. Once or twice her pale lips move 
noiselessly, and her small hands flutter about her 
throat, then suddenly she falls on her knees and 
a great sob shakes her slender figure. 

“Mine, that I lovei!” she moans ; “‘so long, 
so long! and now she has stolen him from me. 
He has given her more in a few weeks than fell 
to my share all through the years. Oh, Patrick, 
Patrick! why were you so blind to my love, 
seeing it has been yours from girlhood up to now ? 
—what shall Ido! Oh, what shall I do with the 
rest of my poor life? Must I accept defeat ?— 
must I feign content when all my years are made 
heavy with grief?” 

She does not weep ; Muriel is never prone to 
tears, and ina little while she must rejoin the 
others ; she must bear no trace of suffering then. 

She leans her weary head upon the sill and gives 
herself up to bitter thought. 

Poor child ! Taught from her earliest days to 
hide her emotions, lest her father’s ridiculeshould 
fall on her like a lash, she has so well concealed 
that ever-growing, all-absorbing love for Patrick 
Landon, that even Sylvia believes her sister’s re- 
gard for him to be lukewarm, and the young man 
would laugh to scorn the suggestion that the quiet, 
self-contained girl had no happiness apart from 
him. 

“Perhaps,” she thinks, miserably, “if I kad 
been kinder, if I had let him see just a little more 
clearly that he was dear to me, he had learned to 
love me before she came amongst us. I am as 
beautiful as she, and as for fortune, Patrick would 
not think of that when he chose his wife. Oh my 
love ! oh my love! be merciful to me yet—I give 
eo much, I ask so little—and she cannot need you 
so sorely as I,” 

The drawing-room door is open, and Sylvia’s 
voice floats out and towards her,— 





‘*T kneel, before the lamp-lit shrine, I watch the heavy 
censers sway ; 

But though the church’s calm be mine, Her prayers I 
cannot pray : 

The bells peal forth upon the air, the organ drones its 
wailing cry, 

Nor bells nor organ guide the prayer, I murmur till I 
die: 

May the love that was yours not bear you pain, 

May the love that was mine not be given in vain, 

May the love that was ours arise again ! 


“Silence!” says Murie), under her breath, 
“you hurt me !” 

But the girl’s voice rises once more, sweet and 
clear, for Sylvia is the singer of the family,— 


“And drear the solemn aisles, and drear, the niches 
where white tablets stand, 
To mind us of the dead and dear, gone to the better 


land. 

More cold than these has grown your heart, more cold 
your hand I used to press, 

And never Death has such a smart, as your forgetful- 
ness. 

Drone organ down the vaulted aisle, ring bells and call 
the faithful in ! 

I pray that Heav’n on you may smile, and chasten me 
from sin, 

Though bells be loud, though Heav'n be far, Though 
faint and weak my faltering word 

Above the golden sunset bar, I know my prayer is 
heard. 

Ah! may the love that was yours not bear you pain, 

May the love that was mine not be given in vain, 

May the love that was ours arise again ! 

And the love that is God, be revealed and reign. 

Amen! Amen!” 


Sick and shivering, Muriel listens, but as yet 
she cannot pray, for her heart is in hot revolt 
against fate. 

Half an hour later she returns to the drawing- 
room, where Sylvia is showing Nadira a book of 
prints, which has long remained unopened. Now 
from out its yellow leaves a little photo flutters, 

Nadira stooping picks it up, exclaiming,— 

“Oh, what a lovely boy! Is he a friend, 
Muriel ?” 

“No,” she says slowly, and flushes crimson. 

But Sylvia snatching it from her cousin ftings 
it into the fire, exclaiming defiantly,— 

“ He is our half-brother, Noble Chantrey.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Napira looks puzzled, until now she had had 
no idea of the existence of another cousin or even 
of her uncle’s previous merriage. Muriel wears 
a shamed look as she says, reproachfully,— 

“Sylvia!” but that young lady breaks into 
a scornful laugh. “Oh, it is true, Noble Chant- 
rey is the worst skeleton in our cupboard. There 
is nothing noble about him but his name, And 
eight years ago, he did something so dreadful 
that papa was obliged to discard him. We have 
never seen him since, and I hope we never shall. 
We heard once that he was dead, but we knew 
such good tidings could not be true.” 

“ Sylvia, what must Nadira think of you? You 
are too reckless in your speech.” 

The girl glances quickly at Pat, he at least 
will not misunderstand her, Her wildest vagaries, 
her most harsh-seeming words never shake his 
confidence in, and affection for her. Now he puts 
- his hand and takes the little plump fingers in 

is. 

“You are speaking before friends, dear, and if 
it is a relief to speak openly, do not hesitate. 
Let the child be, Muriel, she will not forget what 
is due to you and the doctor.” 

Miss Chantrey winces a little, but she makes no 
response ; all her life she has been self-repressed, 
and now when Sylvia throws her arms about her 
saying affectionately : “ Dear old girl, I did not 
mean to hurt you,” she is glad to succumb to her 
caresses. Next to Patrick she loves her sister, 
and her daily effurt is to keep the seamy side of 
affairs hidden from her. 

With a short laugh the youngest Miss Chant- 
rey confronts her cousin. 

“ Do you know,” she says, confidentially, “ that 
we have lived in such a state of humbug ever 
since I remember, that it is a positive relief to 
me to tell the whole truth as bluntly as I can ? 
There are times when I am quite sure papa would 
like to whip me, but I am grown up now, and 





then he is a little afraid of me. I am not orna- 

mental, and I am only useful in keeping him a 

wee bit in check.” 
* * * * 

Patrick is gone and the house seems un- 
naturally quiet. Almost immediately after his 
departure the doctor calls Muriel to his study. 

““My dear,” he says, in a most paternal tone, 
“you must forgive me if I seem to intrude upon 
a young girl’s sacred thoughts and feelings, but I 
am getting old, and lama poor man, Above all 
things I desire to see my daughters well placed 
before I go. You, dear Muriel, were ever my 
favourite child, although I hope I have not made 
this fact too patent to all—and—well, I have 
thought sometimes there was an understanding 
between you and Patrick. If euch is the case 
you need anticipate no objections from me,” 

Her face is very white as she confronts him, 
and for once she answers him with something of 
Sylvia’s spirit,— 

“T am well aware you would be glad to confide 
me to Patrick’s keeping. He is arichman! But 
he has no thought of me, so I pray you to disa- 
buse your mind of that idea. When he marries, 
his bride will be Nadira.” 

“ Nadira! Girl, you must be mad! A half- 
caste to take your place! I shall call that young 
man to account if he meditates euch a step.” 

“Tf you do,” Muriel answers coldly, “I will 
leave your house. He surely may exercise his 
own judgment in his choice of a wife, and there 
was never anything between us. Patrick always 
preferred Sylvia to me.” 

“ But,” remarks the doctor, querulously, “it is 
not right two such fortunes should be wedded ! 
And if Kirton had done the right thing he would 
have remembered me in his will. I am nota 
proud man, and would have forgiven him the 
very harsh and unjust strictures he passed upon 

“ Had he been pleased to behave generously to 
you,” Muriel broke in, “Oh, father! I wonder 
that there is anything of the woman left in me, 
anything pure or, holy, when I régard your life. 
False | false ! to{the core! Hiding your wicked- 
ness under a cloak of religion—speaking fairly, 
acting foully. There is little wonder that I, too, 
at times, scarcely distinguish right from wrong, 
or that the leaven of your nature works in me. 
If only you would let me love you, respect you 
—father! You cannot be all false,” and she goes 
quite near to him, but he thrusts her away, say- 
ing, savagely,— ; 

“If you were Sylvia I could understand this 
most extravagant and undutiful outburst, but I 
judged you by a higher standard. In some 
things appearances are against me, and it is not 
the least of my sorrows that my children mis- 
judge me. Go! leave me to my sorrow,” and 
without a word she obeys, her pale lips curved in 
a scornful smile. 

Night comes, beautiful and serene ; a little cold, 
for it is now early October, and Sylvia, lingering 
in the gardens, is suddenly aware of astrange step 
on the gravel. Veering round suddenly, she 
confronts a man of medium height of rather 
military bearing. 

“JT think,” she says, courteously, “you have 
lost your way. These are private grounds.” 

“But is not this Lacklands Vicarage?” he 
asks, drawing a little nearer. 

“Yes; but we are not expecting visitors. My 
fa'her is too busy just now to see any one.” — 

The stranger laughs significantly. 

“T can hardly believe that. He will see me, 
or I shall compel him. Are you Muriel or Sylvia ? 
I cannot see your face, for the confounded dark- 


“T am Sylvia,” she answers, with a sudden 
heartsinking. ‘ Who are you ?” 

“Your affectionate brother Noble,” he retorts, 
gaily. ‘I wish I could see you. There, give me 
the kiss of welcome, and let me go to the old 
man at once. I have something of importance to 
tell him.” 

She shrinks back from him. . 

“Papa is in his study. Stand back, if you 
touch me, I will strike you. And pray remember 
that you are in a civilised country, and that we do 
not live alone a 





“ Nadira is here! oh, I know all that story, 
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and let me recommend you to be civil, Mistress 
Sylvia. Whilst I am interviewing the governor, 
perhaps you will attend to my material com- 
forts.” , 

He swings round, and making his way towards 
the study windows, looks in, whilst Sylvia, angry, 
frightened, humiliated, rushes back to her sister 
and Nadira. 

“Oh!” she says, “such a dreadful thing has 
happened! Muriel, he has come back, he has 
gone to papa, and I never prepared him for the 
meeting. I—I could not—now they will quarrel 
as they used to do when Noble was here long 
ago. Oh, I hope papa will send him away again, 
only the other night I told you that the news of 
his death was far too good to be true.” 

Muriel had risen ; she is very white, and her 
eyes are full of a brooding fear, but she says,— 

“T will go to papa; if I need you, Sylvia, I 
will ring.” 

“ You shall not go alone; I would rather rely 
on a grizzly’s mercy than Noble’s.” 

Miserably the two girls go to the study. Noble 
is standing just inside, a mocking smile making 
his handsome face appear demoniacal; it is difficult 
to believe that this is the original of the exquisite 
portrait Nadira had so admired. There is the 
same wide, low brow, with its crisp dark curls ; 
the same regular features and deep, blue eyes, 
but the expression is wholly changed, and the 
signs of dissipation are very evident. The doctor 
is glowering at him from behind his spectacles, 
and now with an uplifted finger he says,— 

“T don’t kaow why you have thrust yourself 
80 unceremoniously upon me, or why you have 
presumed to ignore my prohibition regarding 
your return, but this I do know, my roof will 
not shelter you. I cannot endure further 
disgrace because of you, or see my daughters’ 
chances of settlement ruined by you. I have 
nothing of my own, consequently cannot provide 
for you—the limit of my charity is half-a- 
crown.” 

Noble bursts into a roar of laughter. 

“You're too generous, governor, and I don’t 
intend to take advantage of you; but I do 
intend staying here ; oh, you may bluster if you 
like—I pay very little heed to words—and if I 
did not act quite on the square when at the bank, 
you reaped the benefit as well as I. You must 
have known that my salary did not allow such a 
margin for luxuries as it seemed to do—what the 
deuce!” as he eyes fell upon the two girls— 
“why couldn’t you make yourself visible before ? 
Ihate being startled -——” 

“You are nervous,” said Sylvia. “I have 
heard that rogues occasionally betray themselves 
under surprise. Do you think it is really so?” 
but before he can respond, Muriel says,— 

“You should have given us timely warning of 
your coming ; do you intend to stay long? If 
80, I will give the necessary orders'about your 
room.” 

“He leaves here to-night,” breaks in the 
doctor, but his son adds,— 

“Not quite so fast, old man ; I leave when I 
choose, and after I have told you my little 
story you will be the first to cry let 
bygones be bygones. You are an estimable 
weathercock, my revered parent; a Vicar of 
Bray without the Vicar’s chances. Run along, 
girls, and let me recommend you to cultivate 
courtesy, if you have ro natural affection for 
your ‘long-lost brother.’ ” 

“Go,” says the doctor. “I owe it to my son 
to hear his story,” and miserably enough the 
girls return to the drawing-room. Nadira looks 
up sympathetically, and seating herself between 
her cousins, takes a hand of each affectionately 
within her own. 

“ Don’t speak to me,” cries Sylvia; “I feel like 
murdering somebody !” 

Muriel says nothing ; but her disengaged hand 

lies clenched upon her lap, and her Jips are set in 
a hard line. Nadira, bending towafds her, kisses 
her, She looks up, smiles, sighs, then says,— 
_ “Tt was hard enough before, Heaven help us, 
it will be harder now. Nadira, as you value your 
happiness, beware of Noble Chantrey, and when 
pe seems most honest, remember he is most 
alse,” 


“Tf he and papa appear on the scene good 





friends,” breaks in Sylvia, ‘“ you may be sure 
there is mischief in the air. It I were a boy I 
would run away ; as it is, I will stay and plague 
them, and to foil their pretty plans.” 

Two hours later the doctor enters with his son. 
Noble has removed all traces of travel, and is 
wearing a dress suit (uncomfortably small now) 
which he had Jeft behind when he made his 
hurried flight eight years ago. He looks very 
handsome, but there is something unpleasantly 
familiar in his appearance to Nadira, who is 
striving vainly to recall where she has met this 
man before, and under what circumstances, 

The doctor, with his most unctuous smile, 
advances to her. 

“My dear girl,” he says, “ let me make my son 
known to you. He was a sad rogue, a wild lad, 
but he has make ample atonement for his past 
folly, and has served his Queen with distinction. 
Noble, this is your cousin, our dearest Nadira.” 

And then, even as she bows coldly to him, 
scarcely suffering him to touch her fingers, it all 
comes back to her. The half-drunken soldier, 
found in their bungalow, with jewels and money 
in his possession ; his wild entreaties for pardon, 
followed by wilder curses as her father refused to 
condone his offence ; his boastful announcement 
of his kinship with the rich merchant, and then 
the recollection of her father’s words the 
following morning,— 

“Forget all about it, dear; somehow the 
fellow has got an inkling of our family affairs, 
but I treat his statement as a fabrication.” 

Even whilst she recalls these things, Noble 
seats himself beside her, and begins to talk of his 
travels and the wonders he has seen in such an 
exaggerated style that Sylvia, looking up, remarks 


‘flippantly,— 


“ Don’t tax your imagination too greatly ; we 
are not very gullible at Lacklands, and fact is so 
novel here it is quite refreshing.” 

He glares at her an instant, but the big, 
babyish eyes meet his calmly; there is no hint 


‘of fear in her manner, and laughing awkwardly, 


he says,— ‘ 

“You are just the same impudent little thing 
as ever ; I am afraid they spoil you, Sylvia.” 

“ Papa does,” drily ; ‘he denies me nothing. 
Now, girls, let us wish the gentlemen good-night, 
such united folks as we need not stand on 
ceremony.” ‘ 

“Sylvia is a little devil,” says Noble, as the 
door closes behind the trio, “ but she was always 
@ favourite with me. I say, governor, I’m more 
than half inclined to fall in love with Nadira ; by 
Jove! she is a regular beauty, and it would 
simplify matters if she became the wife of yours 
truly.” 

“ You are sure the—the other thing is safe?” 

“Oh, safe as oats!” responds Noble, elegantly. 


—_—__——. 


CHAPTER V. 


Curistmas is fast approaching ; the time of 
Pat’s probation is drawing to a close, and Mur- 
iel thinks miserably of the bliss which lies before 
Nadira, the desolation which must needs follow 
in her own life. 

At the Vicarage things are going from bad to 
worse, and Noble Chantrey’s presence casts a 
cloud over all. To no one is he so distasteful as 
to Nadira, for whose society he evinces a great 
partiality ; as well ay he knows how he loves the 
girl and is anxious to win her for his wife. 

At first Muriel notices his increasing regard, 
and his persecution of her cousin with disgust ; 
but presently, the thought comes to her that if 
only Nadira could be taught to regard him fav- 
ourably, there might yet be a chance of happiness 
for herself. 

She listens to the voice of the tempter, and 
listening, falls; she begins to speak pitifully of 
Noble, of his early life and terrible training, and 
tv urge her conviction that he is deeply sorry 
for his past errors, and it only needs the love of 
some good woman to make him a worthy man. 

“Then,” says Nadira, growing weary of her re- 
iterations, and her excuses for Noble, “then you 
would advise an innocent girl to give herself to 
him, in return for the lees of a life which is a re- 
cord of vice and folly ?” 





Muriel flushes, then answers. 

“ What nobler mission can a woman have than 
the salvation of man ?”’ 

“T don’t believe Mr. Chantrey is penitent. 
I do not wish to hurt you, Muriel, but I would 
rather not listen to any defence you may make 
for him. In your heart of hearts I do not believe 
you have more faith than I in his reformation,” 
and rising she goes out into the garden, where to 
her disgust Noble presently joins her. 

“ Aren't you rather foolish,” he says, solicit- 
ously, “ to walk here in such weather? You are 
not yet inured to our delightful climate.” 

“T shall take no harm, Mr. Chantrey ; and I 
prefer to walk alone.” 

“ Oh, I cannot believe that ; solitude is beastly ; 
and why do you always address me so formally ? 
Won’t you ca 1 me Noble—we are cousins——” 

“ We are not cousins,” she begins, quickly, when 
he interrupts her, with the words,— 

“T am rejoiced after all that there is no rela- 
tionship between us, the tie I desire, is nearer, 
dearer far—Nadira, I love you—no, you shall not 
go until you have listened to me,” and he catches 
her by the wrist. 

“ detain me by force,” she says, coldly. 
“T shall not struggle ; it is useless to put my 
strength against yours,” 

“ As it is to meet my love with coldness and 
disdain ; [ have sworn to win you, and Tama 
man of my word—Nadira, darling, be my wife.” 

“That is impossible ; when a girl gives her 
hand‘and heart, she looks for something in ex- 
change. What can you offer? Not an honour- 
able name, not a pure life, ora whole-souled love ? 
You dare to ask me to accept the dregs, to sink to 
your level, to become even as you are! Mr. 
Chantrey, I regard'your proposal as a gross insult ; 
my answer is emphatically no.” 

“Take care,” he retorts, the blood flushing his 
face, and his eyes growing fierce, ‘“ take care how 
far you go! You should know I am not a pa- 
tient man. It is true [ love you, and would marry 
you, although some men would hesitate to make 
you wife.” 

‘ Because I am a half-caste ?”” contemptuously. 
“Tam proud of my mother’s race.” 

“T say that J honour you by offering you my 
name. Will you take it, or will you force me to 
extreme measures? I have the power to hurt 
you, but I lack the will, only your coldness can 
induce me to tell you that which shall bring down 
your proud head, and humble you to the very 
dust.” 


She smiles scornfully as she looks at him ; she 
regards his impetuous words as so much wasted 
breath. 

“T defy-you to do your worst,” she says, “and 
Mr. Chantrey, let me tell you now that I recog- 
nised you on the night of your arrival as the 
drunken soldier who broke into our bungalow 
with the intent to rob.” 

He turns his livid face fully upon her. 

“Tt isa lie! afoul lie!” he says, “and I can 
prove it. Some chance resemblance has deceived 
you ; I am not the man.” 

“T will give you the benefit of the doubt,” she 
answers, icily, ‘“ now let me go,” and he does not 
seek to stay her. 

Her unexpected recognition of him has wholly 
routed him, and as he looks after her his face is 
very dark indeed. 

“You may be sorry, my lady,” he mutters, 
“you may consent when it is too late; better 
take me than lose all, and by Jove, I'll bring you 
to your knees yet.” 

“ Talking to your familiar?” asks Sylvia's voice 
behind, “apparently you do not find him very 
pleasant company,” and with a light laugh she 

S$ On. 

Noble goes at once to the study. 

“ Well,” he says, savagely. “I’ve spoken and 
been declined, and that without thanks. Look 
here, governor, I like the girl, [would rather have 
the fortune with, than without her, and I'll give 
her until Christmas Eve to think it over ; thenif 
she sticks to her resolution she shall hear the 
story, and by Heaven, she will get scant mercy 
from me.” 

“Oh,” answers the doctor, “she will probably 
grasp at your proposal when ske understands 
matters clearly and it would be such an easy way 
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to provide for her. We must not be teo hard 
upon the unfortunate child, our Christian 
duty 4 

“Oh, stow piety,” breaks in Noble, “you need 
not play the humbug with me, By the way, is 
there any other fellow likely to be my rival?” 

“Not unless it is Patrick Landon ; and I always 
hoped he would marry Muriel, but she herself 
assures me he is in love with Nadira, But you 
will have an-opportunity of judging for yourself ; 
he reaches here on Christmas night ; if it is so, 
why—.” 

“ Why, we will give him ow version of the 
story ; she being minus name and cash may 
prove less attractive metal than before. How- 
ever, that time alone will prove. Car you lend 
me a couple of sovereigns to be going on with ?” 

Christmas Eve has come at last ; all day Sylvia 
ani Nadira have been busy adorning the great 
shabby rooms with evergreens ; all day Muriel 
had been wandering about the house in a fever 
of unrest, longing yet dreading for the coming of 
the morrow which shall restore Patrick to them. 

The short afternoon is closing in, the lamps 
are lit and the curtains drawn ; diner bas been 
ordered at five, and none of the girls have dressed 
for it, having many little duties still to perform, 
fir the Vicar’s menage is of the most mea 
description. Now the meal being ended, Nadira 
prepares to follow her cousins from the room, 
whea her unele’s voice arrests her. 

“You will please remain—all of you. I have 
something of importance to communicate,”- 

“I hope it is something pleasant,” remarks 
Sylvia sotto voce, “ I like novelties.” 

No one pays any attention to her, and the 
doctor goes on— A 

“ First, I may say that Noble kas, confessed to 
me that without my sanction he has proposed to 
yeu, my dear Nadira. Threugh me he renews 
bis proposal, J am aware that this must. be an 
embarrassing moment for you, dear child, and 
ouly the most extraordinary circumstances could 
compel me to subject you to very natural con- 
fusion. May I ask if you have seen cause to 
alter your decision ?” 

“Tt is unalterable ; and uncle, I will be honest 
with you. I am promised to Patrick; even if I 
were not I could not answer as Mr, Chantrey 
wishes,” 

“ This is very sad, and forgive me, my dear 
girl, you have scarcely acted openly in the 
matter, as your guardian I should have been 
made aware of this understanding between you 
and Patrick Landon. My only consolation is 
that it has never been publicly announced, 
because I do not think Mr, Landon the man to 
keep his promise under the existing circum- 
stances,” 

“T am willing to trust to his honour,” says 
Nadira proudly, “to-morrow he will be here to 
answer for himself; and may I ask to what cir- 
cumstances you allude ?” 

“Let me speak first, governor ; Nadira, for the 
last time, will you marry me?” 

“No, I will not ; I wonder you presume to re- 
peat your question, Mr. Chantrey.” 

“Very well ; you may make a clean breast of 
it, governor ; but look here, Nadira, when you 
have heard what we have to say—and it will 
stagger you considerably—remember that. I am 
still willing to make you my wife,” 

The three girls have drawn closer to each other, 
n Nadira’s dark eyes there has wakered passion 
and outraged pride; -she stands, the centre 
figure of the trio, with her head well thrown 
back, and her slight figure instinct with dignity. 

“What you have to say,.say quickly,” she 
commands. 

“My dear child, you must not think me un- 
duly harsh, when I confess my first feeling (when 
I heard of Noble’s attachment) was of angry 
disappointment. It is my wish that he should 
marry an English lady, but I could never 
effectually steel my heart egainst. wy children’s 
entreaties, and so 1 was brought te consent. to a 
union between you, if he could win you. Little 
more than a fortnight ago, certain facts came to 
my knowledge which caused me to recall my 
consent, and I would have ?placed the whole 
matter before you, but in-his passionate desire 
to save you pain, Noble forbade that. He wished 








to keep you in blissful ignorance of your cruel 
lot, and had you consented to marry him, he 
might have been successful. Your refusal 
compels my present action, Nadira, you are 
without name, without any claim upon us—beiog 
only the illegitimate child of Felix Kirton and 
Zaida Chauderi.” 

The blow has fallen ; with an inarticulate cry 
the girl springs forward like a. panther— 

“ You lie,” she gasps, “you lie! My father 
would not.so wrong the woman who trusted him, 
or so dower me with shame,” 

The doctor takes. her slender hand in his 
seft, cruel grip— 

“ Not wittingly, my dear ; the cese is very sad, 
and none of the principal actors are to blame. 
You had better try to hear me out patiently. It 
has only recently come to my knowledge that 
before leaving for India, your father contracted a 
marriage with a woman many. years his senior. 
He was a mere boy, and like wax in her hands, 
and feeling that it was useleas to offend his family, 
Margaret Sete persuaded him to keep their 
union secret, He was only too glad to do this, 
when he discovered what manner of woman he 
had married ; and when she left him, which she 
did nine months later, he at once determined toa go 
out. to India. Afterwards he made all inquiries 
concerning her, but when eight years. had d 
and no news arrived, he went rena the 
ceremony of marriage with your mother, 
honestly believing Margaretdead. As it was she 
died scarcely a year ago, and in Noble’s presence,” 

“T do. not. believe you,” gasps Nadira, “It is 
a foul conspiracy.” 

“T forgive your injustice, my child, knowing 
how cruelly you suffer, And see, I do not speak 
without proof—here is the marriage certificate of 
Felix. Kirton, bachelor, and Margaret Macpherson, 
widow. The ceremony was performed at St, 
Nicholas, Bristol, by the Reveread Bashford—” 

Nadira falls back upon Muriel, “Ob, then 
what am I? Is there worse to hear?” 

“IT fear so,” answers that hateful, unctuous 
voice, “ Honestly believing you his legitimate 
chiJd, Felix Kirton bequeathed his fortane to 
you as.such ; im case. of youn death, it was to be 
divided in four equal parts, between myself and 
my children, You see, dear girl, you never were 
the rightful owner. Of course we take our own, 
but you shall not suffer privation.” 

“Qb Heaven!” she cries wildly, “ homeless, 
orphaned, penniless. Whatshall I do?” 

“Marry me, my darling,’’seys Noble, advancing, 

“IT will die first,” she answers, and falls 
awooning at his feet. 


__—- 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ur in her room crouches Nadira; she is 
neither weeping nor moaning, but the look in 
her eyes frightens Muriel as she advances towards 
her, 

“Tt 7s true?” she asks in a hollow. tone ; “you 
will not lie tome! I ama homeless outcast ; I 
have not even apy right to my father’s name, 
and, oh ! cousin, he is lost to me for ever! Even 
did he desire it, I could not carry my shame into 
his house.” 

‘Dear,’ says Muriel, gently, stroking the soft 
cold hands, “ you are innocent of all blame, only 
the victim of most cruel fortune; no shame 
attaches.either to you or to your parents.” 

“But will ke think so?” qnestiens the girl, 
miserably, “he is proud of his name and his race. 
Oh, Heaven ! if I could die now! Muriel, as you 
love me truly, tell me, do you think Patrick can 
overlook this—this blot upon me! Ah! your 
hesitation answers me all too plainly.” 

Just a moment Muriel fights with her better 
self, then she says,— 

“T wish I could give you the comfort you 
desire, but, oh ! my poor darling, I know Patrick 
as a very proud man, and I am afraid for you.” 

“Then what shall I do? I cannot wait to 
meet him, to seepsthe ch in eyes that once 
were kind. @h, Muriel! help me to go—help me 
to go!” 

“Where can you go? beside ourselyes you 
have no friends in England,” and then, because 





despite her treachery, she really loves her, she 
says,— 

“Tf you are resolved. to take your fate 
into your own hands, at least, wait until you 
have formed some plan fer.the future. Rest,to- 
night, dear; by the moruing I shall have seev 
my way to help you, and. I have a good friend 
who will receive you for my sake. When I have 
told Patriek all, I will come to you with his 
message.” 

“But,” says Nadira, feverishly, “ he must not 
think himself bound to me out of pity ; he must 
love me for myself! And, Muriel, you will tell 
him that if he wishes his freedom I do not bigme 
him,” 


Long they talk together, Muriel’s heart torn 
one way by her passion for Patrick, the other by 
love and pity fer her hapless.cousin. But can 
Nadira hold him half so dear as she who has 
loved him for six long years? and if she marries 
Noble, nope need know. of her onheaey story, 
prosperity will come te them all, and. surely 
there will be little cause for grief. 

But for all her specious reasonings she cannot 
sleep ; her mind is full of Nadira, and her own 
treachery, It hardly surprises her, whep, lo 
alter midnight, her'deor opens and a white-ro 
figure enters—but it, isnot her cousin who thus 
seeks her—Sylvia, barefooted, her long light 
hair all about. her shoulders, stands in the 
uncertain light, saying,— 

“ Muriel, is Nadirasvith you? I haye been to 
her room, but it is empty.” 

Her sister sits ereet, 

“Empty? Why I left. her safe two hours 


age. 

“ Her bed has. net been touched ; oh !. Muriel, 
how could you Jeave her to her despair? I knew 
she would not haye me near her, but with you it 
is different,” 

“ Are you sure she has gone?” Muriel. asks, 
slipping out of bed and beginning to dress, 
“She would not be so mad!” but she is shaking 
terribly. 

Sylvia.stands a moment beside her. 

“T don’t know what you thivk, Muriel, but I 
believe there isn’t a grain of truth in. Noble’s 
story. The devil wes. a.liar from the beginniag, 
and not until Pat comes home shall we learn the 
trath ; he will force .it'from our precious brother. 
Muriel ! how slow you are to dress ; I am going 
in search of Nadira, and you can easily fellow-my 
steps in the snow.” 

She waits to say no more, Flurrying to, her 
room, she dons a few neceseary articles of attire, 
and creeping downstairs, lets herself out. 

In the snow are the prints of small and slender 
feet ; Sylvia follows them as quickly as her thin 
shoes will allow. There is a great dread in her 
heart lest her cousin had stolen out to make her 
own quietus in the still pool beyond the church, 
for Nadira is passionate, and she is despairing. 

Cloze by the pool she notices that the foot- 
steps grow irregular,and sometimes turn. aside 
from the beaten track, and she knows. as well as 
though she had traversed the weary way with 
Nadira, that the girl was almest spent before she 
reached this spot, a 

With a passionate prayer Sylvia hurries on ; 
before her lies the deep dark waters, with its 
bordering of brambles. and bushes, and_ there, 
thank Heayen, upon the stainless snow, is the 
prostrate figure of a young girl. 

She had crept down to the very brink—she 
must even have been at the very point. of 
plunging in—when sense and strength alike failed 

er, and she sank down, there to die but for Sylvia's 
anxiety and search for her. 

Kneeling beside her, she softly speaks her 
name, but no answer comes ; gently she touches 
the clay cold hands, and a shiver passes. over 
her lest Nadira is dead, but the heart beats 
feebly. still, 

“Oh, thank Heaven! thank Heaven! The 
curse of bhood-guiltiness is removed from 
Lackland Vicarage.” 

Then she hears voices that eall her name, sees 
the flickering of lights, and cries to the reseuers 
to hurry. Muriel waited to rouse both her 


father and brother, and for the first time 
in her life Sylvia is glad to see the latter. 
“She is not dead,” she says, speaking sharply 
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because of her repressed emotion, “but if you 
are nob very expeditious she will never reach 
home alive. Noble, lift her in your arms, she is 
very. light, and. you are s ; Muriel, can you, 
go on before and eee that.a, fire is made in ber 
room; papa, you had better go for Doctor 
Arms 

It is curious;to see how all at once she takes 
the direction of affairs upon herself, still more 
curious to notiee how:iuplicjtiy they all obey. her, 
—this babyish butterfly creature, who has never 
been accounted useful, except perhaps by Pat. 

When Christmas morning dawns, Nadira 
Kirton lies unconscious upon her bed; the 
sudden shock she. has received, combined with 
the terrible exposure cf last.might have induced 
a fever, and the young doctor shakes his head 
gravely as he stands beside her. She has never 
been strong, and. it is. doubtful if she will ever 
have power to combat the- illnes ; and Muriel 
tells herself miserably that if she dies, she (her- 
self) will. be most.to.blame. 

“Tf Thad only tried to: comfort! If only. 1 
had not taken her hope from her,” she thinks 
remorsefully, “she would.not now be lying there. 
If she dies I cam never have another happy 
hour,” : 

Ta the evening Patrick arrives, and is ushered 
into the duetor’s presence, neither of the sisters 
feeling equal to the task:of telling him) all. that. 
the last twenty-four hours have brought. forth. 

Noble is. with the doctor, and looks. up, half; in-. 
solently, half nervously into the young fellow’s: 
manly, ined. face, 

“My dear boy,” exclaims, Chantrey, rising: 
with outstretched welcoming hand, “my, dear 
bey ! You have:come toa house of mourning. in- 
deed. My poor. girls. are prostrate with. grief, 
aud Nadira.is: lying. seriously. il.” 

Patrick starte back, his; face changing, ail the 
gladness.and hope: gone. from it. 

“ Why: did you mot send for me?” he demands, 
“it was my. night. te know.” 

“She: was. well and. happy, poor chiki, until 
yesterday:; we, could. not, anticipate such a 
calamity:as this. But.sit. down, Patrick, and. let 
me tell you.all. As:you justly observe itis your 
right to. know anything connected with Nadira,” 
and then and there he tells the story, of the 
change in her prospects.as. we know it, As the 
unctuous. voice dies.out, the young man. says : 

“T don’t believe one word of it, and she must 
have been sorely tried.to meditate flight, This 
is a mistake or. a.conspiracy,” 

With an oath, Noble springs to his feet, but 
the doctor, who is, always.a peace-at-any-price 
sort of man, comes between, and remarks 
suavely: : 

“My dear Patrick, I can make allowance for 
your very natural grief and chagrin, and readily 
aceord you the forgiveness which you in calmer 
moments will desire. Unfortunately there is no 
doubt of Felix Kirton's. earlier marriage, or of 
his first wife’s death but a. year-ago, we hold 
proofs of both events, Naturally we take 
possession of what is legally. ours, but this. dear 
child of sorrow'shall find no material difference 
in her position, Of course I do not.expect.you 
to fulfil the. contract’ which was made without 
my knowledge. or sanction, and even Nadixa will 
not blame you,if you take your freedom.” 

“T should like to see Muriel,” breaks in 
Patrick, “I shall get. the truth from. her.” 

And so Muriel is sent for, She comes 
presently, very white and trembling, but. at sight 
of his anxious. miserable face her love and 
jealousy alike flame up afresh, and. her heart 
slowly hardeng-againet her cousin. 

“Muriel, I want you to confirm or deny what 
these men have said,” Patrick remarks. bluntly. 

“T can only coufirm it,” she answers with 
down-dropped eyes, “ the heiress of yesterday is 
the pauper of torday.” 

“ Notso,” he says-quickly, “Never a pauper 
while Llive, Did she think I should love her 
less because of this change in her lot? or refuse 
to make her .my.wife because her parents: were 
innocent victims of fate? Muriel, was not: she 
quite sure of my loyalty ?” 

“T think not ; she has never seemed quite. so 
ture of herseli.or you since—since my brother 
returned,” 





“What do you mean?” he questions hotly, 
“ Will you—you who love her—itry to undermine 
my. faith in her ?” 

“You asked me for the truth,” sadly, “I did 
not wish to tell it.” 

“ But you knew my hopes; that there was a 
Lalf promise between us; could not yeu have 
warned your brother of this, and reminded 
Nadira of. my, claim?” 

“T did both.; do: not blame me, I am very un- 
happy ’—and as-she lifts her soft. brown eyes to 
his, he sees they are full of tears, and hates him- 
self that he has.brovght them there, 

“ Forgive me,” hesaye heavily, “ liam ashamed 
of. my injustice But. it seems impossible thar 
she could be forgetful ; I cannot believe it until 
with her own lips she confesses the truth, You 
will let me see her?” 

“Yes. She will not kuow you, but! you may 
come with me.” 

He follows her upstairs into the large low 
chamber where his poor little love lies flushed 
with fever, At her right hand sits Sylvia, look- 
ing weary and very pale. He hardly notices her, 
as he speaks Nadira’s name in accents of entreaty 
and reproach, and so she steals. to his side. 

“ Dear Patrick, she will recover now that you 
have come ; she:does| not know you now, but to- 
morrow may restore: her consciousness—and how 
glad she will be to find you beside her,” 

He sighs heavily. 

“T wish I could believe that,” he begins, when 
Muriel breaks in. hurriedly— 

“T am. going torbe eruel now, Patrick, and take 
you away ; it is. mecessary periect quiet should be 
maintained, and as-yet you liave eaten nothing,” 
and she hurries him away, 

* When come: hours later, he retires to his room, 
she goes wearily to the study. : 

“ Goodnight, Noble, good-night, papa.; you do 
bot want me any. longer?” 

“No, but L sey, old girl, that. was. a lucky 
thought of yours. Landon will accept your word 
where; he wil) not take apother’s oath.” 

“] know,” she anawers, sick with self-loathing, 
“end.I hate myself.” Then she. adds, “If you 
would be successful you must sead Sylvia away— 
she wi}l not deceive him as I have done.” 

“ Then. Sylvia must; havea holiday,” 


e 
CHAPTER VIL 


But there.is no occasion to banish Sylvia; in 
the morning she is quite ynable to leave her 
room, and Doctor Armstead pronounces her 
malady to beirflammation of the lungs, doubt- 
less caught when searching for Nadira. 

“T went in my. slippers,” she says, with a feeble 
smile at Muriel, “and;minus stockings. Iam so 
sorry; dear, to add to your work, but I shall seen 
be all right again, and then I will do double duty.” 

She is unusually patient, although evidently 
very ill, and alwayg, her first inquiries are for 
Nadira, and forge that she still lies un- 
conscious she sends her kindly messages, 
sufficiently nonsensical to betray their author. 
And in this wise a week wears by. Patrick, 
owing to the sickness at. the Vicarage has taken 
apartments at the Lackland Arms and comea up 
three times daily to inquire for the patients, and 
between himself and Noble Chantrey. there is 
open hostility. The knowledge that he was a 
rival and a favoured one in Patrick inflames his 
so-called passion for-Nadira, makes him all the 
more resolved to win her by fair means or foul. 

One night when the young man takes his 
leave, he follows him out into the gardens. 
Muriel, from her pest by the window watches 
them, and softly lifting the sash, listens-to their 
voices raised in angry altercation, 

“ How long is this farce to continue?” Noble 
demands. “ How longdo youintend haunting the 
house for the-sake of a girl who has lost whatever 
regard she may cace have.entertained for you ?” 

“T shall come until the doctor himself forbids 
my visits; then J] shall stay on in Lacklands 
until Nadira. is. recovered, and can confirm or 
deny the statements made.to me. I could stake 
my soul upon, ler, loyalty, and only her voice 
shall.comvince me of her falsehood.” 





“ Do you forget that you include Miss Chant- 
rey in your suspicions ?” 

“T do nothing of the kind. Muriel belicacs 
Nadira is ¢Ghanged ; and it caused her deepest 
pain to confess so much to mé. You, sir, have 
your own ends to serve. Aud when I remember 
the; loathing with which your sisters regarded 
you, the stories of your. wild life here, your: utter 
untrustworthiness, I have little hesitation in 
calling you a liar |” 

With an oath Noble springs at him, but 
Patrick is quick of eye, ready of fence ; watching 
with fast beating heart, and straining eyes, Mur- 
iel sees each man parry and strike! How 
will it end? The answer comes quickly. Patrick 
has warded off Noble’s threatened blow, nay 
more, he has struck him fercely upon the cheat. 
Without a sigh or a. groan he falls headlong to the 
earth, and there lies rigid and motionless, With 
a great horror tearing at her heart, the girl flies 
downstairs, and into the quiet garden where she 
finds Patrick kneeling beside his fallen foe, his 
face but little p.ler than that upon which he 
gazes. 

Stooping, Muriel lays her hand upon Noble's 
heart. It haa ceased to beat. She turns to 
Patrick wildly. 

“ He is dead !” she says, ina fierce whisper— 
“dead! Oh, fly while there is.a chance, Go! 
go! Noone will suspect you. I only know cf 
this. quarrel——”” 

He looks at her with wild eyes. 

“T have murdered him,” he says, “and. he is 

your . 
* But not by love. Remember Nadira, it would 
kill her to kuow the truth And—and ch 
Heaven! would you drive me mad? If you 
are taken, I must be witness against you. I can- 
not bear tbat and live. Let 10¢e know where you 
find refuge, and, I will write you.” 

He stands his ground ; like a,true Englishman 
he, bas. a horrer of anything that, cavours of 
cowardice.. 

“No,” he says, “Lamguilty. Let me bear the 
just. punishment, of my offence,” and she shudders 
as. he looks down at that awfully quiet figure. 

Then; Muricl forgets everything but his. safety 
and her own passion. With an impulsive move- 
ment she is beside him, her deep eyes glowipg 
into his, 

“Tf not, for ier sake or for your own, at least 
for my sake go!"’ she cries, and looking sorrow- 
fully at her he learns the cruel truth, And now 
she, having thrown the long reserve of years aside, 
isas.one gone mad. “I love you. Did yqu not 
know or care to know? Did you not guess ? 
For the sake of my hopeless love which now must 
be my shame, da the thing I entreat you; and 
oh ; remember that though all others may fail 
you, I never will, and, that this terrible thing 
shall never be laid to your charge, even though 1 
die togave you. Wish me good-bye and go.” 

She has lifted her face to his. He stoops to 
kisa her: poor Muriel—poor child! He is in- 
finitely shocked by her confession, infinitely 
grieved ; above and beyond all his horror at 
Noble’s death, of his own crime, rises the thought, 
“J have spoiled her life.” 

“Good-bye,” he says, “I will go, But if there 
is need for my return you will not fail to let me 
know, seeing I fly under protest. Forget me, 
dear, I dare not say forgive !” 

He breaks off suddenly, and she says,— 

‘* When it is quite safe I will come to ygu anc 
advise with you what is best to do, Now good- 
bye ; when you think of Nadira do not quite 
forget me. Hurry to the siation, you will catch 
the Manchester mail, and before the hue and cry 
is raised you will be safe.” 

Five minutes later she steals back to the house ; 
but often in the dead unhappy night, she steals 
to the window, shivering and sick, to look down 
at that silent form, lying beneath the cold light 
of the moon, What:a time of torture it is! She 
wonders.as she glances at her wan face in the 
mirror, that. her heir haa.not blanched with the 
horror of it all. Noble dead ! herself a traitress, 
and Patrick a murderer! Can she ever again 
confront Sylvia with clear eyes, hiding the secret 
she dogs ? She covers her face with her hands, 
moaming like a lurt thing, and the long, long hours 
creep. by. 
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It is morning now; the stir of life begins in | 
the house. Oh, when will they find it? When 
must she bear the ordea)] before her? It comes 
at last—the first wild ery of alarm; a maid’s 
voice shrieking out,— 

“Mr. Noble! Mr. Nob’e! oh, Miss Muriel, 
come quick, the young master is dead |” 

White as that unconscious girl upon the 
pillows, she quits the room ; slowly yet steadily 
she goes downstairs to face it. Her father has 
hurried out of his chamber, he would touch her 
with tremulous hand, but she avoids him. 
Straight on she goes, and when she looks down 
on the dead man there is scarcely any pity in her 
heart. He was evil and base ; he had long been 
a thorn in her side, so long as Patrick was safe 
why should she mourn? Moving and speaking 
like one in a dream, she gives a few necessary 
directions, and re-enters the house, where Sylvia, 
disturbed by the commotion is sitting erect in 
her bed, 

“ Muriel” she calls, as the other passes her 
door, “ Muriel, what is it? What does this 
dreadful disturbance mean? And why do you 
look so white?” 

“Noble is dead,” the other answers, slowly. 
“ He must have died quite suddenly. What are 
you doing?” as Sylvia hides her face in the 
pillows, ‘“ Are you faint?” 

“No; but it is so terrible. Oh, Muriel, if he 
went quite unprepared! I wish, ob, with all my 
heart I wish, I had left many a harsh word to 
him, unsaid.” ° 

“ Tt ia useless to grieve now, and he did not 
merit love or pity.” 

“ But he is dead ! 
is Patrick?” 

“T don’t know,” wiserably. “He has not 
been up this morning. Now try to rest. You 
are excited. Oh, Sylvia ! oh, happy little Sylvia ! 
What would I not give to be like you?” ani 
being so overwrought she breaks into un- 
accustomed weeping. 

How she lives through the next day she cannot 
tell. Sometimes she feels she must shriek aloud 
the whole awful truth, and she dare not meet 
the questioning regard of Sylvia. At night her 
father tells her that an inquest is to be held upon 
the body the following morning. She has not 
dared to ask any questions, but she learns now 
with a gasp of relief that there is no suspicion of 
foul play, and that no one connects Patrick’s 
departure with Noble’s death. She can breathe 
now, such a load is lifted from her heavy heart. 
She even sleeps deeply that night, but the morn- 
ing brings its new load of anxiety, and she waits 
tremulously for the verdict of the jury. The 
doctor comes in presently wearing a pcofoundly 
resigned look. 

“* My dear,” he says, “ the sad ordeal is ended. 
Qur poor boy, all unknown to himself or us wasa 
victim to heart disease. Armstead wonders he 
did not’ succumb to it years ago,” and then 
Muriel suddenly grows faint. The walls seem 
closing round her, the ceiling coming down upon 
her. When she opens her eyes she is in her own 
room, attended by a frightened maid. 

“You may go away,” she says, faintly. ‘ Pre- 
sently I shall be quite well. I am sorry to have 
caused so much trouble,” and then she is alone, 
lying with wide eyes staring out of the casement 
whilst her good and bad angels war together for 
victory ; and the bad conquers, ~ 

If Patrick is convinced of his guilt he dare not 
approach Nadira, ani he is wholly at Muriel’s 
mercy ; seeing this and knowing that she loves 
him, what more natural than he should turn to 
her, she who has been loyal through good and ill. 
He must never know that his band did not deal 
death to Noble Chantrey ; much as she loves him 
she will keep this secret inviolate. In someother 
country she may be happy as his wife, and from 
out his pity and gratitude shall spring a love 
more lasting than he had given Nadira Kirton. 

The first step in her treacherous way had been 
hard to take; but the way is growing easy now 
and she does not hesitate. 

The next morning brings her a letter from 
Patrick, so full of passionate remorse, so weighted 
with gratitude for her goodness, that first she 
eries for very pity, and next she cowers down 
beside her bed, her burthen of shame almost too 


Be merciful, Muriel. Where 





great for her to bear. Still her reply is duly 
written and despatched to Paris, where Patrick 
has halted. It is short and cautiously worded. 
Here it is,— 


“ My DEaR Frienp,— 

“T was glad to receive a line from you, and 
hasten to reply, although I have nothing much to 
tell Ofcourse you can guess the verdict, but 
your name has not appeared in the matter at all. 
What has happened is your secret and mine. 
You say you are going on further; write from 
your next staying place, and I will acquaint you 
with all that occurs. She is conscious, and my 
sister, I think, is rapidly improving. I hope soon 
the shadow of sickness will pass from our home. 
With deepest sympathy (I do -not hold you to 
blame) and much love, believe me now and 
always, 

“ Your faithful, 
“ M. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Mourig. ! he never comes, he never comes,” 
says Nadira, turning restle:sly upon her bed. 
“What does it mean? Is he false ?—oh, if I be- 
lieved that I think my heart must break—but do 
hearts break ? If so the end would come quickly ; 
I look for it, I hope for it, if he has ceased to care. 
Why do you turn away your facet Let me look 
at you ; [ must satisfy myself of the truth.” 

“ My dear, my dear,” says Muriel, with down- 
dropped lids, “you must learn to bear your 
trouble patiently. Patrick could not stand the 
severe test to which his love was put ; and he has 
gone away. I do not think it likely that he will 
ever return.” 

A heavy silence falls upon the two girls. 

Muriel had almost expected wild tears and sobs 
but Nadira makes no moan, sheds no tear ; only 
after a long while she says slowly,— 

“ T suppose if I were all Hindoo, [should follow 
and kill him, or do myself to death ; but having 
something of my father in me, I order myself as 


an English lady under such circumstances. ' 


Muriel, if you love me you will not speak of him 
after this time ; he has gone clean out of my life, 
unless indeed the time comes when ‘he may: need 
and ask my help. Oh, yes ; probe me with your 
eyes; drag the truth from me; why should [I 
care? I did - give my heart unasked ( Muriel 
winces), and having given it I am not so churlish 
as to take it back again; he may keep that and 
he may take my whole life if by so doing he 
secures his own happiness ; and that is how I love 
him.” 

But the knowledge of Patrick's desertion 
materially retards her recovery ; she is as the 
very ghost of herself, and her spirits will not rise 
from the depression in which they are sunk. 

Long before she can sit up in her room Sylvia 
is about again, and because the blue eyes are so 
bright, the fair cheeks so dgintily flushed, no one 
notices that her laugh is less frequent, her step 
less swift, that her cough grows more troublesome, 
or that she is so easily tired now—and she never 
complains, 

She does not indeed realise that she is thor- 
oughly ill, the disease is so insidious, makes such 
slow yet steady progress, that she feels no anxiety 
concerning herself, only says at night and 
morning,— 

“ With the spring I shall recover tone !” 

It is in these days that Nadira learns to under- 
stand the depth and beauty of her cousin’s nature ; 
but she is so wrapped in sorrow and shame, and 
Muriel is so engrossed with her own troubles, that 
they do not see the daily change in her. 

After a most protracted illness, Nadira is able 
to sit by the fire in her own room, and then she 
begins to speak of her future. 

“When I[ am strong again,” she says, “I shall 
go away ; I think I should like to return to India, 
but,” bitterly “that must rest with uncle as I 
am wholly dependent upon his bounty. I have 
friends out there, who would give me employ- 
ment, and [ cannot stay here, where I ama 
beggar ; and run the risk of meeting him.” 

“Tam disappointed in Patrick,” says Sylvia, 
“and there are times when I cannot realise his 





perfidy. Why, Pat seemed the soul of honour, 
and sometimes I feel we shall wake up and find it 
alla mistake. If only I knew where to find him 
I would write him and ask for the whole truth ; 
Pat never could deny me anything, however un- 
palatable,” with a little flash of her old fun. “To 
go away like a thief without a word was unlike 
to him as I am to Venus ; dear Nadira, hope still, 
try to believe it will all come right, and as for 
papa’s charity, don’t breathe another word about 
it ; the’money is yours, and when I comeinto my 
share, I shall make it over at once to you. I don’t 
want to grow fat on the spoils of the orphan. Oh, 
what a sorry lot men are. First papa, then poor 
Noble, and now Pat ; that is the last and worst 
falling off. Thank the Fates, [ still live in 
maiden meditation ; plainly I was born to single 
blessedness,” 

Then the doctor comes in, and Nadira holds 
Sylvia fast by the hand, fur in her weak state she 
fears any revelation he may make. 

“« My dear child,” he says, in a most paternal 
voice, “it gives me joy to see you thus conva- 
lescent. It has been an anxious and asad time 
with us—a sad time ; and the dear lad who loved 
you so well, has gone to his last long rest. But 
we must not repine—resignation, my dear, re- 
signation —that is the lesson we must all learn.” 

“Come to the point,” breaks in Sylvia, with all 
her cld flippancy, “and, my dear papa, reserve 
your discourse for next Sunday.” 

He smiles indulgently upon her, even whilst he 
shakes his head ay ag 

“ Ever so thoughtless! Ever so careless of the 
morrow Oh, Sylvia! Sylvia!” 

“ Well, aren't we told to take no thought for 
the morrow? See what a good Christian I am! 
And now to business, We are on the qui vive.” 

“T came to speak of Nadira’s future. My dear 
girl,” turning to the invalid whose pale cheeks 
suddenly glow, “ notwithstanding the irregularity 
of your mother’s marriage, and the fact that you 
have absolutely no legal claim upon me, I am re- 
solved that you shall remain in my home, the 
favoured companion of my daughters, sharing 
their pleasures, their pursuits, and I shall make 
you & generous allowance since your misfortune 
has proved my blessing. You must not regard 
yourself as an incumbrance, it will be my pleasure 
and my duty to make life smooth for you. And 
should you marry, I shall insist upon giving you 
a dowry suitable to your position.” 

You are very good, sir,” the poor girl says, 
trembling with grief and outraged pride, “ but 
having no claim upon you, I neither ask nor 
desire your help. When Iam sufficiently strong 
I will go away.” 

“What nonsense you are talking,” breaks in 
Sylvia. “ All that has come to us is yours, and 
if we touch a penny piece of it, we deserve to 
have ill-luck all our lives. Papa, I must ask you 
to adjourn the meeting toa more suitable occa- 
sion ; and I wish with all my heart Nadira had 
never come amongst us to learn how more than 
cruel one’s Christian kin may be.” And being 
fearful of what further this sharp-tongued 
daughter may say, the doctor with a few muttered 
wogis departs. Then Sylvia stands erect ; “ Don't 
despair, dear,” she ories, “ folks say the devil gets 
his own, then how much more the good people, 
and you will live yet to enjoy your father’s name 
and wealth. I don’t believe Noble’sstory. There 
is some cruel mistake, and even if there were not, 
uncle Felix honestly believed your mother his 
lawful wife, you his lawful child, and shame on 
those who rob you of your just dues, You shall 
yet recover all you have lost, so says Sylvia the 
prophetess, and when you are happy with 
Pat——” 

“Do not speak of him,” cries Nadira, passion- 
ately. “ When the first hint of trouble came, he 
left me ; and now—now I would not be rich if I 
could, because neither wealth nor name can re- 
store the lover I have lost. I could not trust 
where once I had been deceived, and I must be 
loved for love’s sake only.” 

“And you shall be,” cries Sylvia, in her 
blithest mood. “ Oh, how little you appreciate 
my prophetic powers! There! kiss me, and be 

lad ” 


But for all her apparent gaiety she thinks 
much of Nadira and Pat, and how best she may 
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help them. The more she thinks the less she can 
understand his seeming desertion, and so trou- 
bled is her mind that when she falls asleep it is 
only to dream ot them, and in her dream a 
strange thing happens, which is :o alter the 
course of more than one life. 

Iu her sleep she sees two men in close converse, 
and although she cannot see their faces, she 
knows they are her father and Noble. They have 
a little heap yt nye between them and in- 
stinctively she feels they concern Nadira. All 
the story as she has heard it returns to her, and 
more, she is aware that some injustice is being 
done her cousin, that something is being sup- 
pressed which should be revealed ; and as she 
looks, she sees the doctor rise and lock the whole 
—— of papers in the safe. 

Then he turns with that smile she loathes and 
dreads to his son, and together they laugh over 
their wine. It is borne upon her that she must 
obtain possession of these documents ; that it 
rests with her to restore Nadira to happiness. 

Suddenly she rises from Her bed, Asa child she 
had been a somnambulist, but it is years since she 
walked in her sleep, so that her people have 
ceased to watch her, and she has forgotten to fear 
agecurrence of the habit. Barefooted, her long 
light hair streaming over her shoulders to her 
waist, she makes her way fu the doctor’s room, 
and opening the door, softly enters. 

He is a heavy sleeper ; the small hands busy 
beneath his pillows do not disturb his reat, and 
presently she stands possessed of hiskeys. Then 
she makes her way to the study, and still pro- 
foundly unconscious of her own actions, unlocks 
the safe, takes possession of a roll of papers, and 
returns unseen and unheard to her room. 

When she wakes in the morning, she is at first 
startled to find the packet grasped in her hand, 
but remembering her vivid dream, she presently 
understands all that has happened, and begins to 
turn over the papers rapidly. 

There is the certificate of Felix Kirton’s mar- 
riage with Margaret Macpherson, a number of 
unimportaut letters, and then one sigaed “ Mar- 
garet Macpherson,” which brings the blood into 
Sylvia’s pale cheeks. Evidently her father and 
Noble have been concerned in a foul conspiracy. 


“Now that I am dying,” wrote Margaret Mac- 
pherson, “I desire to tell the truth about myself 
and my life. Iam alone in India, and I can only 
confide my story to Noble Chantrey, an English 
soldier now stationed at Madras, in the hope that 
he will forward my confession to Mr. Felix 
Kirton, who, for many years, believed me his law- 
ful wife. We were maried at St. Nicholas, 
Bristol, he convinced that I was a widow, but my 
husband, James Macpherson, was and is now 
alive, and may be found at Dunkeld. [I left 
Felix Kirton shortly after our marriage, and came 
out to India with some friends ; recently I dis- 
covered my supposed husband was living at 
Seringapatam and had married a Hindoo lady. I 
then levied black-mail, and for the sake of his 
wife, whom he dearly loved, and who was a poor, 
delicate creature, he consented to my terms; 
and to this day he believes that I, and I only, 
am his lawful wife. I would wish all the wrong 
I have done to be repaired, and I confide this task 
toNoble Chantrey, who has assured me that in 
some way he is connected with Felix Kirton; 
aad I hope that heaven will be more merciful 
to me than I have been to others. I enclose my 
ouly real marriage certificate, and James Mac- 
Pherson can testify to the truth of my story.” 

Signed Maraaret Macpnerson, 
Witnessed by Nosiz CHantrey. 


With a gasp Sylvia springs from her bed ; she 
never thinks of possible trouble to herself, she is 
only anxious to lift this weary load from Nadira’s 
tnind, Grasping her papers (amongst them the 
certificate of which Mra, el remeae, had spoken), 
she flies to her cousin’s rcom. 

s Lift your head with the proudest,” she cries, 
you are your father’s own daughter, you have 
‘right to bear his name and wear his honours. 
Read for yourself”—and she thrusts the docu- 
— into the other's hands—but she will not 
tave them there ; when Doctor Armstead arrives 
she entrusts them to his keeping, and only then 
she confess her discovery to her father. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Ir is a fortunate thing for Doctor Chantrey 
that Nadira holds his daughters dear ; otherwise 
he might have found himself in a very unpleasant 
position, for the orphan’s indignation against him 
was not easily to be ap What she said 
to him in the interview which followed, no one 
knew but himself, but that she showed herself a 
girl of spirit was very evident, because from that 
day he treated her with servile deference and 
profound consideration. 

She has elected to remain with them ; she 
has no other relatives, and besides this she is 
fully aware that the sum which her uncle re- 
ceived with her, made matters easier for Muriel. 

On Sylvia falls the lash of the doctor’s wrath, 
and she grows strangely submissive under it ; 
love for him she has never felt, and now she 
rarely replies to his cruellest speeches. 

Muriel thiuks it is because she does not care— 
in reality it is because her thoughts are chiefly 
occupied with what slowly and sadly she feels 
lies just before her. Some instinct tells her 
that for her the word jinis will soon be written, 
and she is so young, so young! She has loved 
the lovely world so whole-heartedly, and despite 
all that might have saddened her in her young 
life, has been so gay of spirit, that she shrinks 
with a very natural horror from the mere idea 
of death. ‘Still she is brave enough to utter no 
complaint, with her own secret close, lest she 
shall add to Muriel’s burdens, and is all uncon- 
scious that there is either bravery or unselfish- 
ness in her conduct. 

Poor little Sylvia ! 

The summer is coming on apace; the roses 
round the Vicarage windows are showing pink 
and white, the whole earth wears its -holiday 
attire, and Sylvia, lying upon a couch, looks 
languidly out upon the gardens where Nadira 
walks, 

“ Dear,” says Muriel entering, “why are you 
so idle now? you who used to be the busiest 
and most restless of creatures? Are not you 
well ? are not you happy ?” 

“Well? oh yes,” answers Sylvia with the pret- 
tiest smile, “but just a wee bit discontented. 
Your face is never bright now, dear old Mu, and 
for all her pride Nadira is breaking her heart for 
love of Patrick, and where is he? Don’t you 
know? He writes you at times, do you ever 
answer, I wonder? Oh, I miss him more and 
more every day, and every day I wonder over his 
unaccountable conduct ; I can’t and won't 
believe him so poor a creature as he seems, and 
there is now no reason why he should not return 
to Nadira——’’ 

“Only that Nadira would refuse to listen to 
him,” answers Muriel coldly. 

“ Don’t you wish them to be happy, Muriel ?” 
asks the girl wistfully,“‘and why do you with- 
hold your confidenze from me? dear, I love you 
as well as I ever did, and yet there is a sense of 
constraint between us. If you are in any trouble 
let me share it as I used to do——” and then, to 
her dismay, Muriel, falling on her knees, bursts 
into bitterest tears and sobs,— 

“Tama wretched woman and I deserve my 
misery. Oh Sylvia, oh Sylvia! if you knew all 
you would hate me, because you are honesty 
itself,” and then she will say no more, despite all 
Sylvia's entreaties. 

She yet clings to the forlorn hope that Pat will 
some day feel his need of her love, and so she 
goes on in her sin, although she loathes hereelf 
for that sin. 

That very day a letter reaches her from Pat ; 
he is at New Orleans, and he writes— 

“Tam the wretchedest fellow under the sun; 
wherever I go I feel that men regard me with 
suspicion, and I form neither acquaintances nor 
friends. Sometimes I feel that I must end it all 
—I can rejoice now that she has forgotten me. 


Out of your love and pity you offer to share my 


life. Ican give you so little in return, but if 
you still desire to make a miserable wretch a little 
less in love with death, come out to me, and by 
heaven's grace you shall not regret the step you 
take—surely in time my gratitude must compel 
my love,” 

The colour flames into her pale cheeks. This 





for which she has striven is within her grasp, she 
has but to stretch out her hands and take it, and 
in time, oh yes! in time, Patrick will love her a 
thousandfold better than he loved the girl whose 
loyalty he has been taught to question. 

Will she go out tohim? Ay, she would follow 
him to the uttermost ends of the earth? Never 
shall man have a truer friend, a more faithful 
wife, a more loving, loyal servant than she ! 

Her eyes shine like stars, her breath comes 
fast as she seats herself at her desk to write her 
reply. 

She has locked the door against all intruders, 
she is alone with her great joy, and she tries to 
believe there is no cloud or shadow upon it—to 
forget that if he knew her guilt Patrick would 
spurn her from him were she twice his wife. 

It is written now. She has promised to sail in 
the course of a few days. There not many pre- 
paratious to make, and it is not her intention to 
enlighten her father or Sylvia about her move- 
ments. 

Sylvia is keen and may scent mischief. Nadira, 
too, would certainly find an explanation of 
Patrick’s conduct in her actions, and might dis- 
cover all to him. 

“When once I am his wife.” she whispers, 
“T shall be safe; no one can hurt me then, and 
I will write them all the particulars of my mar- 
riage and our place of residence. 

Sylvia will be anxious at first, but my letter 
will bring her consolation, and she loves Nadira. 
Then, suddenly, her head sinks lower, lower, until 
her face is hidden upon her clasped hands. 

“T used not to be wicked,” she says, with a 
little tearless sob. ‘I loathed my father for his 
deceit, and now I am even as he. Perhaps I 
have inherited my faults from him. No!no! I 
could have fought with my temptations ; but / 
would not, and now I am afraid to meet Sylvia's 
eyes.” 

She shivers a little, although it is a hot day 
then rising, walks to the window. 

I would give almost all I have to be innocent 
again ; but nothing can blot out my treachery, 
there is only one hope of happiness for me, anid 
that lies in Patrick’s love. [ will not give that 
up ;” and soshe treads deeper into the mire, and 
hating her sin yet hugs it close, 

She has arranged to leave England in ten days, 
and so cautiously does she make her preparations 
that she remains unsuspected. She has a little 
money carefully hoarded, and quite sufficient to 

her passage out, to procure a few necessary 
articles of attire, feeling it will be impossible for 
her to have any trunk conveyed from the vicar- 
age to the station. And then she tries to possess 
her soul with patience. 

Five, six, seven days have passed--only three 
now between herself and freedom ! 

She goes to her room with a sense of rapture 
upon her. She is lighter of heart than she has 
been for many a weary month ; but in the night 
she is wakened by Nadira, who tremblingly im- 
plores her to go to Sylvia. 

“ She is very, very ill. I am afraid that she 
is dying ; and there is blood about her mouth— 
she does not know me.” 

In a few moments she is beside her sister. 
White as death lies pretty Sylvia, and for the 
first time Muriel notices how thin she has grown, 
how sharpened are the outlines of her features. 
The bed-clothes are stained with blood, and, 
remembering how her mother died, Muriel says 
“she has broken a blood-vessel. Her cough has 
been so troublesome of late, aad—and oh, 
Heaven, forgive me! I let it go unheeded. Knock 
up Simmons, send her for Doctor Armstead, then 
it will be time enough to wake papa (this bitterly), 
he does not like to be disturbed.” 

In a little while the doctor arrives. He shakes 
his head sadly as he looks down upon the uncon- 
scious girl. 

“It is what I have been fearing,” he says, 
“ your sister has broken a blood-vessel. My dear 
Miss Chantrey, she is in a very critical condition.” 

“Do you mean,” asks Muriel, with white lips, 
“ that—that this illness is fatal?” 

“T dare not bid you hope. Miss Sylvia has 
inherited her mother’s constitution. She is very 
far advanced in consumption, I think it kinder 
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to tell you. Miss Kirton, look te your cousin, 
please, she is fainting.” 

“No,” says Muriel, dragging herself erect, “I 
am stronger than that. I shall be able to keep 
up to the end ; and then I hops J may go too,” 

* 


In the morning she cables the sad news to 
Patrick, and. in so doing, a!l unknown. to herself, 
rings the death-knell of her ho 

He had always been so fond of pretty Sylvia 
that on receipt of the cable, he, putting all! thought 
of personal safety out of his mind, starts at once 
for home, intent upon seeing the girl whilst she 
will recognise him. 

Poor little Sylvia—pretty, audacious. little 
Sylvia! He cannot realise yet that she is dying ; 
that never any more will her lighh step, trip 
through the old gardens, or her voice be lifted in 
gay laughter and saucy repartee. 

It. isnow early in July, such a July as Eag- 
land does not often know, and Sylvia, lying in 
her room, likes to watch the varying aspect of the 
summer world. 

She does not keep her bed, but is able to walk 
as far as her couch, leaning on Nadira’s or 
Muriel’s arm, and the poor child has grown resigned 
to her sad fate. 

Only if Pat would come ! 

It is evening,and, Muriel is sitting with her 
Nadira loiters in the garden, her heart very heayy 
for her young cousin, because of late Sylvia kas 
grown dear indeed to her. 

As she lingers amongst the flowers a. man pauses 
at the gate, looking with yearning eyes at her ; 
but he is promised to another now, and he must 
not think of her. 

“ Miss Kirton,” he says, and with her face 
blanched and her eyes grown wild, she turns 
to confront Patrick Landon. 

Just a moment she forgets all but her love— 
just amoment she is ready to give herself to his 
embrace, but the next all the cruel truth returns 
to her, and she advances towards him proudly. 

“Tam glad that you have come,” she says, 
“ Sylvia is dying, and she longs to see you. Will 
you go to her?” 

Like one in a dream he follows her, and his 
heart is torn with love and longing ; she leads 
him upstairs and into Sylvia’s room. Muriel 
cries out as they enter, and rises hurriedly. But 
her lover’s thoughts are with her sister then. 
She has lifted herself upon her elbow and her 
too bright eyes are givivg him the welcome 
Nadira had denied. 

“You good boy! You dear boy! Did you 
guess how sorry I would be to go without one 
sight of your face, one touch of your hand, Oh! 
where have you been hiding so long ? And why did 
you try to make me think evil of you? Sit 
down and confess al] to me, Muriel, go away, 
the priest and the penitent must always be 
simply and solely téte-c-téte,” 

“But Muriel has a right to stay,” breaks in 
Patrick, “she is my affianced wife.” 

“Muriel! Pat! Oh, how could you both 
deceive me! And this is why you, Patrick, 
behaved as they say you did to poor Nadira. I 
am sorry you came. Iam sorry I trusted youso 

fully—oh, Muriel !” 

“Don’t reproach her,” cries Pat, “you do 
not understand how good she has been to me, 
When Nadira ceased to care for me—when I— 
Great Heavens ! how shall I tell you the truth? 
Sylvia, darling little Sylvia, ask no questions, I 
have promised Muriel to keep the secret intact.” 

“ But I am all at sea. You must tell me the 
meaning of this riddle. Nadira never ceased to 
love you, but when you thought her poor and 
obscure you forsook her. Oh, Pat, Pat! Y¥ou 
of all men to do this thing?” 

“Tt was Nadira who forsook me; I did not 
care whether she were rich or poor, high or low. 
I only knew I loved her—and oh! take the 
whole truth if you will, for her sake I murdered 
Noble Chantrey !” 

“Are you gone mad? Muriel, what is it? 
Why do you shrink away from me? Zverybody 
knows that Noble Chantrey died of heart-disease,” 

“That is not what your sister told me; 
who is speaking truth ?” 

“Sylvia,” she auswers miserably, “no lies 
can help me now, Oh, why did you come back-? 


Why did you come back ?”’ and, she falls on her 
knees beside Sylvia’s couch, and with her face 
hidden says, “It is.all:true ; I will keep nothing 
from you now. Lam a wicked woman, and for 
my ‘ove’s.sake I fell.” 

Then. brokenly, with many tears and sobs, she 
tells them all Nadira’s sorrow, all her own 
treachery, praying madly for forgiveness. But 
when she lifts her gaze to Patrick’s.she meets no 

ity there. 


ty . 

“Yours was a eruel Jove,” he says, harshly. 
“You were content to let Nadira live in sorrow, 
doubting me, and you would not lift your finger 
to help me in my despair. ‘To compass your own 
ends you allowed meto-believe myself a mur- 
derer, and so long as I live I can only despise 

u.” 

She moans miserably as she rocks herself to 
and fro. 

“Tt was.for love of you,” she says, “for love 
of you! And I am sorely-punished for my sin.” 

“ Go,” says Sylvia, gently, “find Nadira and 
tell her-all ; leave Muriel to me.” 

“ But,” he answers, almost roughly, “she has 
— killed all Nadira’s affection for me by 

rer cursed lies. Muriél Chantrey, you are your 
father’s daughter.” 

“ And my sister,” says Sylvia, “do not forget 
that, Patrick,” and one-wasted hand steals about 
the kneeling girl’s neck. “ ¥ou cannot be my 
friend and her enemy, because I love her with all 
my heart, And now find Nadira, tell her all the 
truth—is not that your wish, dear Muriel? And 
ask her to forgive my sister for my sake—go now, 
I grow so quickly tired.” 

Then the sisters are alone; Sylvia bends for- 
ward until her lips touch the crown of soft hair 
about Muriel's head. : 

“ Poor sister ! poor tempted sister !”’ she says 
with infinite pity and love, “and I never 
guessed that you loved him or that you suffered 
so sorely.” 

“Don’t you hate me?” whispers Muriel. 
“Oh ! I shall never hold up wy head again, and 
I meant to go throngh with it, only fate was too 
strong for me, Sylvia, dear Sylvia, if only I 
conld die in your stead ?” 

“ ¥ou will live and be happy,” and in this, ab 
least she is truly prophetic, 

Patrick finds Nadira quite alone in the garden, 
her hands filled with heavy scented lilies ; she 
turns her proud, dark face upon him ques- 
tioningly, and ‘when he takes her forcibly in his 
arms, struggles a little to free herself, but he 
holds her fast. 

“ Darling, darling!” he says. “I shall keep 
you here until you have heard my story ; oh, 
how I have doubted and almost cursed you even 
whilst I loved you to madness, and there in tha 
twilight he tells her all the wonderful tale, and 
as his voice dies out, two slender hands steal 
about his neck, and the “dearest girl in all the 
world” whispers,— 


” 


and now --—— 

* And now?” as she pauses, 

“T love you more dearly than before; and 
Pat, for Sylvia’s sake we will try to forgive 
Muriel. Poor Muriel, love made her mad.” 

“ And when will you marry me?” 

“That is for you to say.” 

* * * * * 


A week later they find Sylvia dead upon her 
eouch ; they thought she slept, there was such a 
happy smile upon her face, and her hands were 
filled with flowers. Quietly and painlessly she 
passes away, and they bury her with her mother, 
the doctor making pathetic reference the follow- 
ing Sunday to the daughter he had never loved. 

A little later Pat and Nadira are married, and 
three years after Muriel, her father being dead, 
becomes Mrs, Armstead, and throughout the 
leremainder of her life she honestly does her best 
to atone for the past, so that not only her 
husband and children, but the poor of Lacklands 
rise up and call her blessed. The Landons have 
freely forgiven her, and over pretty Sylvia’s 
grave Nadira kisses Muriel in token of the 
friendship which shall endure till death. 





[THE END.] 


“T have been.so wretched, Pat. I used to pray 
to die, because I loved youand thought you false; | 


PACETIZ. 
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“ Tye prevailing thing in stockings "—Feet. 

A curious, woman,—One who is nof, 

BLUEBBARD. was.a, belle-hanger. 

Txe vain man knows it.all, but people would 
rather die ignorant than hear him tell it. 

ArtHuR: “I am such a jay I wish someone 
would shoot me” Maud: . “ How foolish, 
Arthur! You know the game law prevents,” 

Van Arnpt: “ What do you generally take for 
a& headache +” DeSwill: “A champagne -eup- 


“ How did you like that, joke I just told you ?” 
“ First rate—first rate! I always did, like. that 
joke.” 

His Wish.—Brown: “I’m glad I met. your 
wife. She seemed to, takes. fancy to me,” Jopes : 
“Didishe? I wish yeu'd met her sooner.” 

I7 is a terrible test.of one’acovddence in.buman 
nature when your family physician says he’s.conry 
to fiud you ilj,” 

“Papa, what isthe meaning of ‘ tabularaga’ ¢,” 
“ Tabular razor, do you say? Well, my boy, I 
fancy: it means a cleaw shave.” 

““ Wuat is it that causes the saltness of the 
ocean?” asked a teacher, “It’s the codfish,” 
said a little girl. 

“Tr is a pleasant thing to be above one’s neigh- 
bours, and look down upon them.” “ Charming, 
if the balloon dees not burst.” 

He (during a tiff): “Td just like to know 
what you married me for, anyway?” She 
(viciously) : “I married you to reform you.” 

He (rising) : “Then, Migs.Grace, 1 must. leave 
you.” She: “Thank you. I endeayoured to 
make it plain that you couldn't. take me,” 

Sue: “ How was:your speech at the elub re- 
ceived the other might?” .He: “When I sat 
down they said it was the beat thing L.ewer did.” 

“Tas @ curious milk-pail of yours,"said the 
milkman. “ Tain’tnearas curious as ‘that pale 
milk of yours,” replied the-servant girl. 

Ir is a pitiful thing to hear a young lady say 
something tases like moustache cosmetic, and 
then change coleur, and try to.look umcongerned 
and indifferent. 

Mancarer: “ Yow mustn't point that gum at 
me, Carry. You know mamma told you never to 
point an empty gun .at anyone.” Carry: “But 
this one isn’t-empty, it’s loaded.” 

Socrety Reporter: “ Mrs. Westend complains 
that the picture we printed does not look a bit 
like ker.” Eilitor : “'That’s lucky. We-cgn use 
it-for someone else, then.” 

“Wat did you think of those two stories I 
told at the dianer the other night?” “Well,” 
replied the cancid friend, “each was admirable ia 
away. One was,good and, the other was new.” 

“ Way, just, read thatsign : ‘Dental Parlours.’ 
Isn’t it absurd: to call a dental reom:a parlour?” 
“ Why, itis probably the,painter's mistake, He 
meant drawmg-room,” 

Shire: “ How did you like it in Africa? Were 
| the natives friendly?” Returned Traveller : 
“ Very, indeed! They tried. very hard. tai make 
me stay to dinner: with them.” 

Episope oA Vestry Mgerine.—The°Chair- 
man: “ The chair will:not dispute the:point with 
Mr. Carter.” Mr. Carter: “ The chair had better 
not, unless he takes his:coat off” The chair did 
not, 

Jaxey: “Fadder, a shentlemans haf fallen 
troo de coal-hole?” Isaac: “Clap the cover 
ofer him kervick, mein sohn, vile 1 runs for a 





bolicemans. Ve must arrest: him. for tryin’ to 
steal te coal or he’ll sue us for tamages! ” 
Revivauist: “ Is it possible that' you danee ?” 
| Fair Sinner: “Qh, yes, often.” ‘Now tell me, 
| honestly and fairly, don’t you think the tendency 
of dancing is toward sin?” “I must confess 
that sometimes while dancing I have vary wicked 
| thoughts.” “Aha! I fearedso. When. init that 
you have wicked thoughts?” “When my 
partners step on my toes.” ; 
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SOCIETY, 


Joun Bricut when a boy had a large collection 
of lady-birds, 

A raTentT has been granted for a device for 
tapering fingers and reducing joints, 

Mr. GuapsTonn’s descent is traceable on the 
mother’s site to Henry ITIL of England and 
Robert Bruce. 

Tue Queen’s Birthday is to be kept at all 
the navaland military stations on Wednesday, 
May 24th. ‘ 

Tue Queen signs on an average three photo- 
graphs'a day, and often a much larger number, 
for preeentation to her friends at home and 
abroad, 

Tue last will aud testamentof/Queen Isabella, 
in which she makes a.number of references to the 
new world, will be an object of interest in the 
Spanish exhibit at the World’s Faiz, 

Tue Queen's pink pearls, Empress Prederick’s 
seven TrOws ht white pearls, and Grand 
Duchess Marie. of Russia’s superb necklace of the 
same gems, tank among the moat. valuable jewels 
in Europe, 

A ract but little known is that at the apex of 
the Prince of Wales’s crown is a very curious 
feather, or rather a tuft of feathers, each tip of 
which is ‘adorned with :a golden tassel. This 
feather is the ouly one of the-kind-in the world, 
and is worth about ten thousand pounds, 

Turs year’s list of Birthday Honours -will be a 
very long: one, and it.is:to include some peerages 
and baroneteies, a bateh of new knights, and a 
large number of creations and ‘promotions in the 
Bath, the St. Michael and St. George, and the 
Indian Orders. The Queen will hold the next 
Investiture at Windsor Castle during the first 
week in July. : 

A croririep key is being prepared wherewith 
the Empress ef India may “open” the Imperial 
Institute ; it ie fashioned out of precious metals, 
and adorned with géms from various parts of 
Her Majesty’s Eoapine, and the handle is embel- 
lished with the Star of India on.ane:side, and. 
——— of St. Michael and St. George on the 
other, 

Tr is probable that during Ascot week the 
Prince of Wales will either reside at Bagshot 
Park (which ‘the Duke of Connaught has offered 
to place at his @isposal) or that H.R.H. will be 
the guest of Prince and Princess Christian at 
Cumberland Lodge. _ 

Tre Queen of Roumania “Carmen ‘Sylva,” 
sent the Prineers Marie a wedding present which 
was all her own work, It is a. casket in the 
Byzantine style, containing a little book bound 
in gold with thirty miniatures painted on ivory 
by the Queen, and a number of poems. written in 
an antique hand. The book is called “ The 
Wanderer’s Staff,” and bears the moito, “ With 
the wanderer’s staff.in hand take thy wey aud 
gain vietories in the struggle,” 

A LARGE gathering of Royal naval and Royal 
military: officers:and ‘their Society lady friends 
will be present’ to: see the Princ: of Wales lay the 
memorial stene—-on the site of Dover House 
stables—of the Rayal United Serviee Institu- 
ticn’s new building, on June-6th, when there: is 
to be a guard of honour composed of men-of- 
warsmen and the Queen’s Foot Guards. Then 
there will be the bands of the 2nd Life Guards, 
the Blues, the Grenadier Guards, the Coldstream, 
and the Scots Guards, as well as the “blow- 
hards” of the Royal Artillery from Woolwich, 
and the Royal Engineers from Chatham. Seven 
bands in all. 

_Ar? Clarement the apartments’ formerly cccu- 
pied by the Princess Charlotte are still kept shut 
up. The Queen also maintains under lock and 
key the reoms of Prince Albert at Windsor, 
Balmoral and Osborne. Her Majesty has given 
the same orders with respect to the Duchess of 
Kent’s rooms at Frogmore, and since John 
Brown’s death his rooms have been rigidly closed. 
In some of these unused apartments a brass 
plate has been put up recording the fact of their 
late tenancy. 





STATISTICS. 


Ong horse can do the work of six men. 

In New York the average number of persons to 
a dwelling is eighteen and a half. 

Tue day population of the City of London 
is more than five times the population.at night. 

THE common’ snail sets forth to ravage our 
gardens equipped with 190 rows of stout 
serrated teeth. The whole palate contains.about 
21,000 teeth, while.a full-grown slug has over 
26,000 of these silicious spikes, 





GEMS. 


Teas that the thing to fear is not death, but 
e. 


Tue secret of making one’s self tiresome is not 
know when to.stop, 

Conpbuct is the great profession. What a man 
does tells us what he is, . 

To say what should be said, to say only what 
should be said, and to say it only as it. should be 
said, is a.rare gift. 

Every one of us, whatever our speculative 
opinions, knows better than he practises, and 
recognizes a better law than he obeys. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Brown Rosu.—-To water for a dozen bottles 
add half ounee ginger ; boil half an hour, then 
add half pound syrup, half pound sugar, tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar,.and salt. Let it come 
to. boil, then empty into.a “croci:”’ or deep basin, 
and cool till it is lukewarm, when add a cupful of 
yeast, 

Parsnip Stew.—Three slices of salt pork, bojl 
one hour and a half; scrape five large parsnips, 
cut in quartens lengthwise,.add to the pork, and 
let boil one half-hour ; then add a few potatoes, 
and let all boil to until the potatoes are 
soft ; the fluid in the kettle should be about a 
cupful when ready to take off. 

Sorr CustarD Pupprxe.—Line a pudding dich 
with. lady fingers:or slices of spouge cake ; make 
a soft custard of one quart of milk, ‘yolks of five 
eggs, and pour over-all; beat the white to a froth 
(stiff), with one half cup of fine sugar ; spread 
over the top ; set in an oven, and brown slightly ; 
the custard should be flavoured with vaniila, 


Mick Cakes.—lb, flour, 4 teaspoon salt, 1 
teaspoon. b. soda, # teaspoon. tartaric acid, some 
buttermilk ; mix the dry things, make into a 
soft dough with the milk, divide it in two or 
three pieces, make each into a round scone ; flour 
over the top, put on the griddle and fire on 
both sides, then cut in four pieees; repeat with 
the others. 

Rice Toast with Poacuep Eac.—Boil the rice 
the night before it is be used ;, put it into a.bread- 
loaf pan and keep on ice ; the next morning eut 
it in slices, brush a little melted butter over 
the broiler and the sliced rice, and broil, or 
rather toast, before the fire. When done butter 
the slices, place on each a.poached egg ; spot the 
top of the egg with a little black pepper, and 
serve, 

Ice Caram.—Take 4 breakfast eups of milk, 2 
tablespoons corn flour, 2ib. sugar, 1 teaspoonful 
essence of vanilla ; beat the milk and add it to 
the corn flour wet with a little cold milk ; let it 
boil, then stir in the sugar and the vanilla, and 
set it aside to get quite cold, then freeze it. 
Any other flavour may be added instead of 
vanilla ; lemon or strawberry, or a tablespoonful 
of chocolate may be boiled with the corn flour, 
and is good for a change. The cream may be 
made with skim milk, and anegg put in well 
beaten up after it has boiled; that makes it a 
li tle yellow. 





- MISCELLANEOUS. 


THERE are certain plants which produce flowers 
that make not only poisonous honey, but also 
poisonous wax. Instances often occur of peraons 
being iil'after eating honey, and the case ie-some- 
times attributed to indigestion, but more fre- 
quently the cause is found in the honey-itself, the 
‘bees ‘having fed upon some poisonous flowers, 

Trey have a novel way in Italy of advertising 
vacant apartments. In place af the placard in- 
scrihed “Rooms,” “To let” or “To be let,” 
which adoras the windows of American. houses, 3 
white cloth.about the size of a napkin flutters from 
the casement, notifying the passer-by that the 
apartments can, be. rented. 

“A KNOWLEDGE of the physiology of ‘the human 
larynx has made it possible to supply artificial 
voice to peaple who have been deprived of the one 
nature gave them, and a number of cases exist 
where the cavity has been opened and a larynx 
made of suitable material with rubber membranes 
has been inserted and become practically usefu} 
in speech, 

Anovt twenty per cent. ef ihe adult human 
body is made-up of fat. Upon fat falls mainly the 
loss oceasioned by any wasting disease,and a long 
duration of such a disease may result in the dis- 
appearance of almoat the whole of the adipose 
tissue. Stored-up fat comes from thie fat of food, 
which in an ordiaary diet varies: from one to two 
and a half ounces per meal, 

THAT marrisge by proxy, or, as it is called, 
“ marriage by the glove,” is common in Holland, 
and is caused by the fact that many of the eligible 
young men, after having finished their education 
in the:schools of the fatherland, depart for Dutch 
India. to engage im some lucrative commercia} 
enterprise or to accept a position in the colonia» 
service. The scarcity of marriageable whitewomen 
in that country induces the would-be husband to 
write to a friend in Holland, enclosing his wish 
for a wife. The friend selects a willing young 
lady, generally with a substantial dof, and other- 
wise’ conforming clorely to the specifications of 
the letter. A photograph of the favoured one is. 
enclosed in the return epistle. After the lapse of 
afew months a soiled left-hand glove, with a 
power of attorney, arrives from the far-away 
bachelor. The friend in Holland marries the 
selected -bride in precisely the same manner as if 
he were the actual groom, and the young wife 
departs in the next India mail steamer to bring 
happiness to the lonely one in the far East, A 
marriage of this description is as binding as.if the 
bridegroom were present, and is. never repudiated. 
If either party to: the glove marriage should die 
before meeting in India, the survivor would share 
the property of the deceased in accordance with 
the laws. 

WasEN.a man wears.his hat perfectly straight, 
and nively, adjusted to his head, you are safe in 
believing that.be:bas.a corresponding straightfar- 
wardness of chara:ter. He is.a.man to be relied 
upon—steady, business-like, and with a, well-bal- 
anced temperament. Ifa hat slopes-at the back 
its wearer has good brain power ; tilted habit- 
ually forward it indiestes preponderance of the 
material nature. The man who places his hat.on 
one side is self-assertive. Then there are some 
men whose: hats.are always too large for them, 
and were it not for their ears would pretty well 
smother them, Such men are usually as much 
wrapped up in their thoughts as they are in their 
hats. They are of a philosophic cast of mind, 
and live a,good deal out of the world, for they are 
generally trying to.solve some mighty problem— 
mighty to them—that not one person ina thou- 
sand cares an atom about, Other men go to the 
opposite extreme, for their hats are invariably 
too small for them,and.are just-perched on the top 
of their heads, the owners of which are mincing, 
affected individuals, with, as a rule, an inor- 
dinate love of dresa and any amountof self-esteem. 
The man who throws his hat on his head anyhow 
is a. careless, happy-go-lucky, indolent character. 
He generally has his hands in his pockets, and 
you can see any number of his genus lounging at 
the street corners. 


“ mn a me Peay ae ee 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


-Jasigs Sazprarp.—Above the Thames Tunnel. 

Crry.—St. Paul's Cathedral was built in forty years. 

Evaacep.—The same finger as will have later on the 
wedding ring. . 

Acv-at-Sea.—A solicitor’s assistance is very desirable 
in such a matter. 

Apversity.—Unless by agreement, you must give six 
months’ notice to leave. 

Geace.—Purchase a small white deal table and paint 
it the colours required. 

Duptev.—Dudley Castle is in Staffordshire ; the town 
is in Worcestershire. 

A. F.—A new landlord cannot distrain for rent owing 
‘to the old landlord. 


A Btunperer.—To send a present with the price 
marked upon it is not at all correct. 


Anxious Morser.—If you leave money to your young 
children you should appoint a trustee. 

AmBiTion.—There is no recruiting for the Cape 
Mounted Rifles in England at present. 

Cookiz.—When the oven is too hot, putting in a pan 
of cold water will reduce the temperature. 


Havc.—The coastguard is made up of men who have 
already served in the Royal Navy. 

Curriosiry.—The Great Western Railway has the 
fongest mileage in England, viz., 2,481 miles. 

Mark Herncastie.—Any defect in your sight would 
debar you from entering the Royal Navy. 

Gwenpotine.—The escort of the gentleman under the 
circumstances stated would seem to be indispensable. 

L. I. C.—He would be able to recover the amount of 
damage sustained through the County Court. 

Liva.—Dip them once a week in boiling suds. This 
‘toughens the strands. 

Nicky.—There is no appointment to the position of 
prison warder; that must be obtained through time, 
urgency, or interest. 

0. H.—A widow is liable for her late husband's debts 
ouly to the extent by which she has benefited under his 
will. 

Punca.—There is no time limited by law for railway 
trains to stop the traffic at a level crossing on a public 
highway. 

Cuarie.—Address the Chief Secretary at the War 
Office, and your inquiry will be passed on to the proper 
department. 

A. 3. 8.—Boucicault, the name of a deceased dramatist 
and actor, is prono as if spelled boo-se-ko, the 
accent on the last syllable. 

Fraytic.—M of an English subject with his 
deceased wife’s sister is illegal in England wherever the 
marriage may take place. 

Worriep.—The best thing for destroying the insects, 
4oth in the velvet and wood, is sulphur fumes. You 
could expose each article to this in a close box. 


A. O. T.—Apply by letter to the Locomotive a 
tendent, or Superintendent of the line, addressing th 
oy to the head offices of any of the companies. 


C.—Small articles of the sort you speak of are 
mR If the article were a pattern or design, it 
would be copyrighted instead of patented. 

Unpecipep.—If your own heart cannot decide which 
you shall choose, how can we? considering it is a matter 
that concerns your happiness, not ours. 


NiIGHTMARE.—It is derived from Mara, in old Runic, a 
goblin who was believed to seize n sleeping men and 
women, and deprive them of qpenmh end and motion. 


Dewnsity.—Under the Government Local Veto Bill by 
the two-thirds majority a// public-houses must be closed, 
excepting inns, railway refreshment-rooms, and eating- 
houses. 


Giesy.—A little olive oil applied with a soft Sos = 
xenew the leather, if it be leather. If very oy thin 
coloured and black, Nubian blacking put on ver: ly 
would do it, but would, of course, erase the gil 


O.Ga.—The occupation you speak of varies very eae 
with circumstances ; it would ——- require a person 
of education, of patience, and q uiet manners. Many 
—_ are advertised for in the daily papers. Writing 
medium, 


A Frienp.—He might plead in a court of law that no 
engagement took place and that he never was bound in 
any way. Butif it could be shown that his attentions 
= been very particular, such a plea would not avail 

rim. 


F. W.—White wine vine is meade principally in 
‘France, from grape juice and inferior new wines worked 
= with wine lees, by nearly similar process as that 
adopted for a ordinary malt vinegar made from 
malt and barley. [t would not pay you to make white 
wine vinegar. 

H. R.—Beelzebub— prmmonneet be-el-ze-bub—was a 
god of the Philistines, who had a famous temple at 
zkron, and who was worship as “‘ the god of flies,” 
which is the literal meaning of the word. In Scripture, 
Beelzebub is also the name given to the prince of demons 

or devils, Satan, 





W. G.—A boy would be taught to read, write, spell 
yey pe 

geography, an ng! grammar, 
Military echocks for boys resemble ordinary schools in 
most essential we 


Sweet Tooru.—The jujube is a fruit resembling a 
with , it forms the jujube 
paste, which used to be sold. ‘ow confectioners make 
jujubes from ao clear gum, with sugar added, and 
something to colour. 


Rosa.—It originated from a custom which was once 
very general amongst the northern nations of Euro 
bo 5 oon Soe < See eS 

cate that everything that transpired m con- 
sidered of a confidential nature. 

A Worriep ean is said —- outward ap- 
plication of equal parts ef carbolic acid and 
will cure ringworm, If that fails, try fresh bu made 
red with red oxide of mercury. Use in small quantity, 
rubbing it well upon the spot. 

Jack's Darirnc.— Curling a feather is a bey en ang 
process. Hold it opposite a fire at a decent distance, 
then draw a few strands of the feather gently between 
the back of a knife - use a wooden knife) and your 
thumb. This will curl the feather nicely. 


8. C. B.—A second-class return to Paris vid South- 
ampton would cost you 39s., and would be available for 
amonth. The cost of living ‘there depends on what sort 
of hotel or boarding-house you put up at. It would not 
cost your more on an average than a week in London. 


THE LIGHT AT SEA, 


My heart to-night is sad. 
There is a feeling in my soul, 
O’er which deep sorrow's billows roll, 
Asif my had 
A premonition that the end 
Of life and loving here would rend, 
An instant tion, 
The bright veil from the face of day, 
And night my te eternal sway 
In deathless lation. 
And all grows dark, 
ce 
so 
Goes down, doun,} like a tiny spark 
A moment twinkling = ‘er 4 deep 
Into the o— ‘3 — 
Where dea Selec keep 


Their silent aa deal that pass away 
Into decay. 


a. cruel thought, 


an, 
Away, ng 


ss a my Sesens’s: iatins hour, 
ling with a deadly power, 
There’ ioe it at sea. 


; which uy soul enthrall,. 
And se’ spirit free 
For look ! the morn on yonder height, 
O’er where the seawaves play, 
Bred phic Sy emsie the dun — ‘of the night, 
m 
Ita soft beam fuode my my 
As when tight’ moon-kissed drooping soul rol— 


gull bring p= el the bright Fy _ 


Heven.—“ Egg albumen” is manufactured from the 
whites of the eggs of certain sea fowls which are found 
2: numbers near [ , Labrador and 

ebrides, and also in the Northern Pacific. It is 
sent to market in a dry state looking very much like 
glue. 


Lovuis.—In Germany the chief sources of revenue are 
customs duties, ceiaty on imports, and taxes upon 
spirits, beer, salt, sugar manufactured from beet root, 
and tobacco. All the receipts of the Zollverein are paid 
into a common exchequer and distributed among the 
states of the empire. 


W. T.—Dissolve gutta-percha in bis e of carbon 
till it is of the thickness of treacle. e part to be 
cemented must be well thinned down ; then spread the 
cement thinly over them both. Warm at the fire, and 
apply quickly; then hammer together. When this 

dens, it will resist water. 


_ M.—Recruits must be unmarried, and not less than 
eighteen nor more than forty years of age. The mini- 
mum chest measurement is 35 inches; weight 175 

unds. The pay from 40 cents. to 70 cents. a 

y (1s. -. to 2s. 11d.), acco to service. Men are 
engaged for five years, and are clothed, mounted, and 
maintained by Government. Commissions are, as far 
as —_ given according to merit. The police are all 
moun 


Anxious To Know.—The poms is supposed to have 
originated among the soup-standsin Paris. For one sou 
a bowl of soup may be had which is dished out by the 
cook ; for two sous the patron may dip with the ladle 
into the pot in which har soup is made. He considers 
himself lucky if ve — of meat, and in this way 
the sg mes "the luck e pot,” first came about and 
has grad’ Autom * pot-luck.” As the term is 
at at present used, it seems to mean to take what happens 
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>, 
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Passion Frower —The five ‘ aathers”«f :he Passion 
flower are supposed to symbolise the five wounds in our 
Lord at the Crucifixion; the three “ styles,” the three 
nails; the ‘‘ column” on which ich the ovary is ae 
the pillar of the cross ; the “‘ fleshy threads” within th 
Senet the crown of thorns ; and the calyx, the “nim. 


Navesty Port.—It is always a matter of doubt 
whether a feather-ea' can be cured of its evil 


host 
tloman present in the dra 
ito take fate dinner. “He if there be a bride 
or a Ye 
gent, the lot falls on her. scr the be lp 
-arl as 


Hopeess.—If see your wa: an acci- 
dent or fa chance to Prom Ag to turing an sci 
a mutual friend (for rake hyd OR 
regular introduction, probably the will 
= worse of you. There are times when etiquette may 

be dispensed with, but of course you must run the risk 


of giving offence. 


Bors 


once a fortnight or 
once a month, acco to the quantity of gas con- 


sumed by the burner, 


Crook-Back.—Dumbbells should certainly constitute 

part of ten I ” for pte feng ee 
swinging w you must grasp your 

in order to raise py en ae 

g this freq Seaucntiy six or twelve times running is 

wen, and must escte tha the desk or =? 
practise throwing your sh: 


te —The archbishops and bishops of the 
Established Church of eee ape hgh ag hy the 
income derived from persons to. the ven Fm ge to time 
by i. and other This A 
y is managed oh. e 
Bish» ishops’ + managed by "Commis romping fread 418,000 
to the Archbishop of oe to £2,000, the income 
of the Bishop of Sodor and 


“Sng."—For many asad of 
chemists and experimen ig . 
phers’ ral Ne elixir of life and the fountain of per- 

tions that 


a dof the 
und i but lost jf canine Cuanagpensing come of the 
verned the roy M powers of life and 
death into Sue's Sones. Of course, no one now believes 
in such things. 
. Lag nr = jrould be be quite justified—in fact in 
nour com give her every advice 
tion, but you must not commit an assault. We Poul 
aaa alae advise big = see your neighbour express 


at ~—— ou we 
ders bet ae 


stance roquze it hs would meet 
your disap eee ae you trust that 
pproval duly expressed carry sufficient 
ge carnival derives its name from the Latin 
carni vale, farewell to meat. In to the origin of 
the festival there has been much but the 
bility is, according to a authonty, 
that = See ee wn the Saturnalia of Pagan 
to 


BEWILDERED. —The blue colour of the sky is probably 
merely the colour of the air ot com Geeng 0 Ena 
about forty-five miles. It bas been observed by those 
surface that the sky appears of dart; inky ben, ovine 
8 8 pears of a ue, owing 
6 Se sega tote rity 
Ww ue colour no longer but below 
them. Similarly the the colourrof dictant hills owing to 
the same cause. Del Meer believed that were it possible 
fora man to ascent to the height of ten 
find himself in total darkness, even though it were 
bright noonday on the earth below him. 
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